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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


THE CORINTHIAN KERAMEIKOS! 
Puates 


In the autumn of 1928, George Kachros, the guard of antiquities, 
exploring, at the suggestion of the Director, a deep ravine which is 
situated almost a mile west of the ancient agora of Corinth, found on 
the east slopes of this ravine, and over the surface of the field above, a 
considerable number of fragments of Corinthian pottery, mostly of the 
Orientalizing animal style. A series of trial pits located on the very 
edge of the hill a pottery dump, part of which had fallen over the slopes 
below. Regular excavation of the site began at this point on the first 
of April, 1929, and went on until the middle of June. The excava- 
tion was resumed for three months in the spring of 1930, and at least 
one more season’s work is still necessary to bring it to completion. 

The flat hill on which the excavations lie forms a long tongue, 
sloping very gently northward from the base of Acrocorinth, and is 
isolated by two deep ravines which join each other just at the north 
end of the hill. Beneath the ledge of conglomerate which lies close 
to the surface of the field are deep clay beds which contain pale, 
faintly yellowish clay, smooth, clean and of excellent quality. Two 
ancient roads which descend the slope to these clay beds and to the 
stream at the bottom can still be traced. 

Trial trenches soon revealed the fact that the sherds were most 
numerous near the west edge of the field and practically ceased when a 
point about 50 m. from the edge was reached. In both seasons, there- 
fore, the digging has followed closely the edge of the hill, the strip 
uncovered being now about 250 m. in length, and seldom exceeding 
20 m. in width. 

EXCAVATION OF 1929 

Fortune favored us from the start, for on the first day we struck a 
deposit containing ca. 25 figurines, many of them very fine types, and 
over 50 vases, mostly miniature copies of large ones, and, most im- 
portant of all, part of a small bronze bowl inscribed with a dedication 
to Aphrodite (Fig. 1). The bowl was originally 10.40 em. in diame- 
ter, and ca. 4 em. in height. The inscription, in the Dorian dialect, 


‘ My thanks are due to Dr. Rhys Carpenter, Director of the School in Athens, 
for the opportunity of excavating the site, and for many useful suggestions during 
the excavations and during the study of the pottery; to Mr. H. G. G. Payne, Diree- 
tor of the British School, for his kindness in allowing me to read the manuscript of 
his forthcoming book, Nekrokorinthia; and to Mr. Oscar Broneer for invaluable 
assistance during the first year of excavation, and for the identification of the 
lamps from the site. 

l 
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ras “Adpcdiras éui, is beautifully incised near the rim in archaic 
Corinthian letters probably of about the middle of the 6th 
century B.C. 

The clearing of this deposit led to the finding of a second, much 
larger, contained in a small enclosure of a peculiar type (Fig. 2). 
Inside, in front of its west wall, two stelai of soft poros stone were 
uncovered standing upright, side by side, facing east. These stelai, 
covered except on the back with hard white stucco, are high in pro- 


Figure 1, FRAGMENT oF BRONZE DepICcATED TO APHRODITE 


portion to their width, and taper slightly to the top. A raised 
border surrounds a shallow central depression, and there are traces 
of a very narrow shelf above the upper border. 

From this area, hardly more than a metre square and considerably 
less than a metre deep, we obtained ca. 200 vases, mostly skyphoi, 
ca. 200 miniature vases, and 50 figurines. The objects were tightly 
packed together, especially around the two stelai, not following any 
systematic arrangement, but only an evident desire to economize 
space. The skyphoi were stacked high one within the other, and all 
the interstices were filled with miniature vases and figurines, with 
the result that the deposit was extremely difficult to extricate, es- 
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pecially since a great number of the large vases had been broken by 
the weight of earth and other vases on top of them. 

It seems probable that this collection of objects represents a de- 
posit of temple offerings. It is, however, difficult to determine 
whether the deposit has any real connection with the stelai, or 
whether the enclosure merely happened to be made use of as a con- 
venient place for disposing of superfluous temple dedications. It is 
equally impossible to do more than conjecture, from the nature of the 
objects, the identity of the divinity to whom they were offered. The 
deposit just outside the enclosure, with its inscribed bowl, was 
doubtless part of the main deposit. Aphrodite, therefore, may have 


Figure 2. SMALL ENCLOSURE WITH Two STELAI 


been the recipient of all the offerings, although some of the objects, 
such as the figurines of horses and riders, and of reclining male 
figures, and the terracotta votive shields, seem hardly appropriate. 
The two stelai, moreover, point to the joint worship of two divinities. 
If the offerings and the stelai are connected, then Aphrodite must 
share them with some male deity or hero, perhaps a local one who is 
unknown to us. 

The problem of the stelai enclosure is still further complicated by 
the finding of four graves very near it, one of them, in fact, hollowed 
out partly under the east wall of the enclosure. There is considera- 
ble doubt, however, in view of the fact that there were no offerings 
in any of the graves, and that in every case the head was laid at the 
west, whether they belong to the classical period at all. 

A few weeks later a second similar enclosure was found ca. 35 m. 
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to the south. The stelai were in the same relative position, and 
only slightly larger. Nothing was found here, however, except two 
or three terracotta doves. The most important point in regard to 
this second enclosure is that the stelai had received a second coat of 
stucco while they were standing in position. This restuccoing shows 
that the stelai were exposed for some time, and were kept in repair. 
Both these enclosures were probably diminutive shrines where the 
residents of the potters’ quarter worshipped the peculiar divinities of 
the place. 

The early walls of the potters’ workshops, though numerous, are 
hardly worth describing. Narrow and irregular, built roughly of 
small stones laid in earth, with occasionally a re-used block, they 
wander rather aimlessly about close to the edge of the hill, forming 
large enclosures or tiny cubicles. The water system, on the other 
hand, consisting of numerous wells, cisterns and water channels, was 
planned and constructed with the greatest care. Four wells were 
explored in the first season, all cut through the native rock. There 
is no evidence that any of them ever reached water, for the three 
southernmost ones at the edge of the hill were discontinued before 
they had attained any great depth, and the fourth, a cylindrical 
shaft cut absolutely vertically through the rock for over forty feet, 
must have been abandoned soon after it was dug. It was used as a 
dump for the refuse from the potters’ factory. From it were ob- 
tained about fifty baskets of sherds, the majority decorated in the 
Orientalizing style. From these were put together, more or less 
completely, over a hundred vases, which are without doubt the best 
specimens thus far yielded by the excavation. 

Northwest of this well, at the very edge of the hill, is a rock-cut 
cistern descending well-like for about two metres, and then widening 
to form a large circular reservoir, the walls of which are lined with 
fine, hard white cement. At the bottom, running southward, is a 
channel lined with the same cement, and high enough so that one 
can easily walk upright in it. This tunnel ends in a cylindrical, 
cement-lined manhole, with foot-holds cut along the sides, which 
comes straight up to the surface, where its opening was covered by a 
large pithos. Very little was found in the cistern except architec- 
tural blocks, which included a small round altar, and a stele similar 
to, but smaller than, those found in situ in the two stelai enclosures. 

All that has so far been described, the irregular rubble walls, the 
water system and the stelai enclosures, belong to an early occupation 
of the site, lasting, as far as can be judged by the finds, from the 
eighth century B.c. to at least the beginning of the fifth. At some 
period, which cannot yet be determined with exactitude, these struc- 
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tures were abandoned and partially destroyed to admit the passage 
of a great wall of solid construction which runs roughly parallel to 
the edge of the hill. This wall is ca. 3.10 m. wide, and consists of a 
carefully jointed outer and inner face, with a rough fill of stones and 
earth. Against the outer face of the wall, just north of the cistern, 
is built a semi-circular tower, part of whose inner fill of large ir- 
regular stones remains, and also the deep cutting in hardpan for 
the heavy blocks of the outer face, of which one, well-cut and with 
anathyrosis, is still in place. A narrow chamfering of the visible 
edges of the blocks is a characteristic feature of the wall. Close to 
the tower, to the north, one face of a gate is preserved. North of 
this gate, the wall has been completely destroyed, but the outer 
face reappears farther on. 

The width and solidity of the wall, its position along the edge of 
the hill, and the strong tower built against its outer face, indicate 
clearly that it is a fortification wall, either a flanking wall to protect 
the settlement on the hill, or, more likely, the true western boundary 
of the city. 


EXCAVATION OF 1930 


During the first month we were occupied in following the fortifica- 
tion wall to the north, tracing it chiefly by the shallow cutting in hard- 
pan in which the blocks of the outer face had originally been laid. 
Occasionally there were blocks still in place, and ca. 60 m. north of 
the first semi-circular tower we uncovered a second, better pre- 
served, and showing the method of construction more clearly. Half 
of the lower course of the outer face is left, and consists of large, 
wedge-shaped blocks, carefully fitted together. On them the setting 
lines for the stones of the next course are still indicated in red paint. 
Some of the rough fill is preserved, and also the line of blocks dividing 
the tower into halves, of which only traces were left in the south 
tower. The slowness of our progress at this point was due to the 
enormous masses of sherds which lay in the narrow space between 
the great wall and the edge of the hill. In some places we removed 
far more pottery than earth, but much of it, unfortunately, was 
rather poor ware with plain glaze. 

The wall was followed to the southward, in turn, beyond the south 
tower, and there the longest and most perfect section was uncovered, 
showing both faces and fill, the latter here constructed, not of rubble 
and earth, but of large irregular blocks, fitted solidly together. Into 
the inner face of the wall at this point is built a long rectangular 
foundation, which can be only the base of a ramp by which the wall 
was ascended. The second season’s work on the wall has left little 
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doubt that it is the western defense wall of the city, but its date is 
still uncertain. 

Just inside this south section of the wall we found, but did not have 
time to excavate completely, the only group of walls in the whole 
area, which can justly be called a building. They are well-built and 
preserved in places to a height of 80 cm. or more; the doorways are 
well marked and in one case the threshold is preserved. The part of 
the building which is excavated consists of a square court and along 
its west side four bases, on one of which part of a rectangular, stuc- 
coed pier was still in place, which probably supported a gallery; a 
large room containing a pithos, half buried in the earth, a large 
stamnos of heavy fabric, and a stone water channel which was 
bedded on a mass of geometric Proto-Corinthian sherds; a room to 
the east of this, containing in the center a small cemented floor with a 
drain-hole emptying into an open water channel formed of pieces of 
roof tiles; a small sanctuary out of which this channel issues, fur- 
nished with two small stelai, one resembling the five found the year 
before, two stone supports for a table, and a small rectangular altar 
decorated with a triglyph frieze; and five or six other rooms, in one 
of which is a well. 

Very few sherds were found in the building, but a very great num- 
ber of small objects, contained chiefly in the square, galleried court, 
and in a room which is not yet completely excavated, just east of the 
sanctuary. These deposits totalled about 45 vases, the majority 
unpainted and of little importance, except for two ‘“‘tea-pots’’ with 
spouts and strainers; ca. 500 miniature vases of different shapes; 
over 140 figurines, of which the most frequent types are hand-made 
horses and riders (40) and mould-made female figures of the standing 
Kore type (30), holding doves and pomegranates; and, what is 
probably the most important find from this season’s digging in the 
Kerameikos, a series of ca. sixty moulds for figurines or parts of figur- 
ines, and fragments of ten others. The moulds, which include stand- 
ing and seated Korai, reclining male figures, female heads, grotesque 
male heads, parts of jointed dolls, ete., seem to be mostly early fourth 
century B.c. types, as are also the coins found in the buildings. 

Whether this isolated structure represents a sudden brief revival 
of the ceramic industry which had apparently died out some time 
before, or whether the building served some other purpose than that 
of a manufactory, it is very difficult to determine. 


EVIDENCE FOR PotTrery Factory 


Although no ovens have been found on the site, probably because 
they were of clay and have been washed away, we have enough other 
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evidence to make it entirely certain that at least one of the centers of 
Corinthian vase manufacture was situated on this hill. There is 
strong evidence in the choice of the site for its natural resources and 
in its extant structures, and absolute proof in the amounts and types 
of potters’ refuse found here. 

The hill itself is ideal for such an establishment, since it possesses 
the three natural elements demanded by the potter. Clay of the very 
finest quality was immediately available, and a supply of water, 
which in ancient times was probably never failing, since even now the 
stream in the ravine flows for most of the year. The third necessity 
is certainly not lacking, for the hill is exposed to a sweep of wind that 
is strong even for Corinth, which is unusually blessed in that respect. 
The buildings on the site are not in themselves proof of the existence 
of a pottery, yet they are of the type one would expect. The long, 
rambling, carelessly constructed walls are not those of roofed build- 
ings, but of large, open yards, such as one sees today in the modern 
Kerameikos outside Athens. The water system was evidently to 
ensure a supply of water nearer at hand even than the stream below. 
The two packed clay floors which were found, both of them near 
water channels, and also numerous pits, one or two of them still with 
clay at the bottom, must have been used for kneading or washing 
clay. 

Indubitable proof of the location of potters’ workshops on this 
site is afforded by the factory refuse and the Fehlbrdnde. Several 
sherd dumps can be distinguished, one of Orientalizing pottery in the 
well mentioned above, another, largely of the same period, at the 
edge of the hill, a third very large one rear the second tower of the 
great wall, consisting mainly of decadent fifth century B.c. ware, 
and a dump of similar material nearer the center of the field, north of 
the main excavations. With these, and also scattered throughout 
the excavated area, occurred many lumps of unbaked clay, either in 
its natural state or already washed and kneaded, and also pieces of 
partly baked clay. We have also, from several places, clay tripods 
such as were used for supporting vases during the process of firing. 

Fehlbrdnde, discarded for various defects, turned up in moderate 
numbers throughout the excavations, and an important deposit of 
them was found in a confused group of low walls some distance from 
the edge of the hill. Filling a small shallow depression in the rock 
in the midst of these walls was a great mass of pottery spoiled by an 
accident in firing. The color of the clay had changed to a decided 
green; some specimens too hot a fire had made extremely brittle and 
porous, while others had melted together in large lumps in the kiln. 
The latter were mostly from skyphoi which had been stacked one 
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within the other, and had stuck together, and from large oinochoai 
on which the animal decoration is still discernible in spite of the fus- 
ing of the surface. In the case of the skyphoi one can usually see the 
small pieces of clay which formed struts to keep the vases from 
touching one another. 

Among the sherds obtained from the deep well were several of 
considerable interest for the study of the potters’ craft. A number 
of large unpainted fragments (Fig. 3), which were streaked irregu- 
larly with black glaze inside and outside, were evidently discards 
which had been utilized as try-pieces to test either the heat of the 


Figure 3. Try- 
PIECES STREAKED 
WITH BLACK 
GLAZE 


oven or the quality of the glaze. That they had already been broken 
before they were used for this purpose is certain, since the paint 
eften goes over the edge of the break. Among the finds from the 
well are also two small bowls, remarkable only in that they were 
never fired. The clay is in the “leather-hard” condition, and shows 
broad lines scraped vertically, indicating that the surface was 
smoothed off by drawing an instrument, probably a piece of bone or 
wood, down over it. We have several examples of vases which be- 
came badly warped in the process of firing; the sides of one skyphos, 
decorated in a silhouette animal style,' were so compressed that its 
mouth formed an elongated ellipse instead of a circle. Many vases 
from the well show great irregularity in coloring, caused by the un- 
even heat of the kiln, the glaze of a single vase sometimes varying 


t Die Kgl. Vasen-Sammlung zu Miinchen, 1, Tf. 12, 222. 
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from black to pale orange; on other vases the crackling of the glaze 
from too intense heat is very apparent. Most important of all these 
pieces, in view of the debated Proto-Corinthian question, is a late 
Proto-Corinthian skyphos of the type decorated with running dogs,! 
which for technical reasons to be detailed in the final publication, 
must be considered a Fehlbrand. 

A very unusual object, also from the well, is a large piece from a 
skyphos (Fig. 4), whose decoration is without doubt the work of an 
apprentice, probably his first effort, to judge by the result. The 


Figure 4. FRAGMENT OF A SKYPHOS 


animals, a feeding goat and a panther, are the typical motifs of the 
Orientalizing school, but the drawing in this case is very clumsy and 
the proportions amazing even for a school of art which habitually 
distorted animals to fit the design. The incised details have little 
connection with the outlines, but are heavily drawn by one whose 
control of his tool was very imperfect, and who was particularly un- 
successful in his drawing of curved lines. One of his doubtful im- 
provements on tradition is the collar around the neck of the goat. 
It is impossible that damaged vases and the refuse from a potter’s 
workshop can have beenimported. Therefore the apprentice-pieces, 
as well as the try-pieces, the lumps of clay, crude or worked, the 


1 Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, p. 78, fig. 49. 
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fragments of vitrified and porous pottery, the unfired bowls, the mis- 
shapen vases, ete., constitute the proof, strengthened by the struc- 
tures preserved and by the nature of the site itself, that the Corin- 
thian Kerameikos, or a part of it, has now been definitely located. 

The name of one potter who worked here, the first known signa- 
ture of a Corinthian potter, has been preserved in the thick deposit 
of late (probably 5th century) sherds near the north tower of the 
city wall. It is incised in Corinthian letters upside down around the 
lower part of a small skyphos painted in inferior black glaze. The 


Figure 5. FRAGMENT OF POLYCHROME CORINTHIAN VASE 


second word of the inscription is broken off, but the rest can be 
read easily: "ExexXés — — — — éronoe. 
POTTERY 

The masses of pottery found in so small an area seem to indicate 
that the site contained not only workshops but storehouses, a fact 
which would account for the frequent occurrence in one place of a 
number of vases of the same shape and style of decoration. As yet 
little chronological evidence has been obtained from the site, and 
none that is absolute. The sequence of vase styles is not wholly 
complete, since certain types hardly appear at all, while others are 
present in superabundance. There is, as far as I know, no pottery 
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from the site earlier than Proto-Corinthian. The most important 
gaps in the sequence are the Proto-Corinthian animal and figure 
styles, of which we have far less than of the geometric Proto-Corin- 
thian style, and also the typical kraters and panel amphoras of the 
Corinthian mythological style. One extremely beautiful sherd of 
this polychrome ware is illustrated in figure 5. 

Proto-Corinthian pottery. In 1929 many fragments of the geomet- 
ric or linear Proto-Corinthian style, from which a few vases could be 
partly reconstructed, were found scattered throughout the excavated 
area, and from the well were obtained examples of late Proto- 
Corinthian ware. In 1930 three separate deposits of Proto-Corin- 


Figure 6. Earty GEOMETRIC VASE 


thian pottery produced many fine fragments of the linear style. One 
of these deposits was in the floor fill of a small square enclosure at 
the edge of the hill, another in the deep cutting for one of the earliest 
walls of the settlement, and the third and most important was used 
as fill on which to base a water channel and a stone table in the late 
fifth century building just inside the city wall. 

The vases of the early geometric style are conspicuous for their 
fine thin fabric, smooth slip and superior glaze, and for the simple 
and effective covering of the surface with stripes and linear patterns. 
The principal shapes are oinochoai and skyphoi, the latter having 
small bases, horizontal handles, and either straight or offset rims. 
Those with offset rims are either very shallow ' or deep. Except for 
the last type ? (Fig. 6) all have short broad rays at the base, and all, 
without exception, have a reserved band around the rim decorated 


1 Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, Pl. XIX, 2. 
2 Kgl. Vasen-Sammlung zu Miinchen, I, Tf. 6, 192. 
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with short vertical lines on either side of a group of upright zigzag 
lines. The straight-rimmed skyphoi ' may have either plain glaze 
on the body or thin horizontal lines, and for the upright zigzags on 
the rim may substitute horizontal zigzags, ‘‘hour-glass’’ ornaments, 
other simple geometric motifs, or lines of geese, stylized almost 
beyond recognition. The oinochoai vary considerably in decora- 
tion, but in shape fall roughly into two classes: a tall, slender vari- 
ety ® with wide neck and mouth, in which the shoulder is only slightly 
profiled, and small conical oinochoai* with long slender necks and 
broad flat handles. 


FicurRE 7. PoLYCHROME SKYPHOS 


The second Proto-Corinthian period ‘ is represented by a small 
number of sherds, mostly from large skyphoi and covers. Of the 
late period we have painted lekythoi decorated with scales * or run- 
ning dogs, and small skyphoi with friezes of running dogs in careless 
silhouette. Two or three vases with animal decoration exhibit 
characteristics of both the late Proto-Corinthian and the early 
Corinthian styles. 

Orientalizing pottery. Fragments of this most characteristic of all 
Corinthian wares were found scattered all through the excavations, 
and were especially numerous in the dump at the very edge of the 
hill, but the greatest amount and by far the best specimens were 

' Johansen, op. cit., Pl. IX, 2, 5, 7. Pl. XVII, 1. 

2 Jbid., Pl. VII, 1 & 2. 3 Jbid., Pl. VIII, 5 & 6. Pl. XVIII, 5. 


* Johansen calls this the period of the “‘ovoid aryballoi.”’ 
5 Jbid., Pl. XLII, 1 & 2. 
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obtained from the well already mentioned. There is every reason 
to suppose that all the contents of the well were thrown in at the 
same time, since it contained only sherds and clay, and there were no 
strata of miscellaneous finds, as in the case of the large cistern, which 
had evidently been left exposed to fill up gradually. Mingled with 
the sherds at all levels in the well were fragments of lamps which 
‘an without exception be dated in the early part of the 6th century. 
The only sherds which at first sight did not seem to agree with this 
date were from certain types of geometric Proto-Corinthian skyphoi, 
but there is evidence from Sicilian graves that these particular types 


FigurRE 8. POLYCHROME SKYPHOS 


continued to be made down into the early Corinthian period. We 
may, therefore, assume that all the pottery from the well is syn- 
chronous, or nearly so. 

An examination of this collection of pottery makes it clear that 
while some potters were making the distinctively Corinthian, fine, 
polychrome pottery under direct eastern influence, others at the 
same time were turning out quantities of inferior vases in imitation 
of, or rather reminiscent of, the popular polychrome ware. A great 
number of skyphoi are not decorated with animals at all, but with 
plain glaze, horizontal stripes, thin lines in applied purple and white 
paint over black glaze, ete. Many have a zone of animals, feeding 
goats, dogs and birds, quite sketchily indicated in black silhouette, 
and with the background often sown thickly with small dots. Other 
animal friezes, only slightly more carefully drawn, gain variety by 
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hasty, almost meaningless, incisions, and others both by incision and 


by splashes of purple paint. 


FiguRE 9. PoLYCHROME SKYPHOS 


At the culmination of the Orientalizing style, incision (though 
seldom used with much accuracy) and purple paint are employed 
very freely and with great effectiveness. The finest of these poly- 


Figure 10. Pyxis Concave SIDES 


chrome skyphoi (Figs. 7, 8, 9) are large (the largest is 21 em. in 
upper diameter), but broad in proportion to their depth. The 
brownish-black glaze used for the animals has often turned red or 
orange from uneven firing. 
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Figure 11. A CovEerep SkyPHos 


The oinochoai are of three general types: a conical variety with 
long neck, as in the geometric Proto-Corinthian period; a large, 
wide-bodied type, sharply profiled at the shoulder and with a small 
base; a bell-shaped type with a broad base. No complete specimen 
with animal zones was preserved; the majority of examples of all 
three types were decorated with rays at the base, and short, double 
incised lines radiating downward from the base of the neck. 


Figure 124-8. Earzty CorinTHiAN ARYBALLOS AND ALABASTRON 
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Of the pyxides one most common type is that with concave sides. 
One of the finest vases from the well is of this shape (Fig. 10). A 
very deep, unusually large, covered skyphos (the upper diameter is 
26 em.) (Fig. 11) has a very effective central group of two seated 
sphinxes facing a large lotus and palmette ornament. Although 
these three vase shapes are most numerous, the well contained speci- 
mens of practically all the Corinthian shapes. 

Near the northern tower of the fortification wall was uncovered a 
deposit of aryballoi and alabastra, ca. 100 in number, of the early 
Corinthian style. They are extremely 
varied in subject matter, and depict, 
beside animals and birds (Fig. 12b), 
hybrids such as sirens, sphinxes and 
a fish-tailed daimon (Fig. 13), and 
human figures, including rows of 
warriors almost covered by round 
shields,! Baechie dancers, circles of 
dancing women, horsemen, single fig- 
ures of men or women, “knee-run- 
ning”’ figures, and a Persian Artemis 
grasping two swans by their necks 
(Fig. 12a). Probably this deposit was 
from a shop or storehouse. It is cer- 
tain that such ointment vases were 
actually made on the site, because 
one of this very group is so misshapen 
as to be, one would imagine, unsal- 
able; moreover, fragments of arybal- 
loi, twisted and warped in firing, have 
been found in several other places in 
the field. 

Conventionalizing pottery. I have 
given this name to the pottery which 
followed the Orientalizing style in the second half of the sixth 
century B.c. The patterns used on the vases of this class appear to 
be almost entirely geometric or abstract, but in origin most of them 
are probably living motifs become extremely stylized through con- 
stant or uncomprehending repetition, or else careless imitations of 
patterns from other wares, notably Attic. Our most important 
source for this class is the large deposit in the first stelai enclosure. 
The pottery of this deposit is entirely homogeneous in shapes, clay, 
quality of glaze and method of application, and in style of decora- 


Figure 13. ALABASTRON 


‘ Agl. Vasen-Sammlung zu Miinchen, I, Tf. 9, 308. 
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tion. It is self-evident that all these vases were packed around the 
stelai at the same time, and the period at which this was done is 
fairly certain from the lamps found with the vases. These lamps 


FIGURE 14A-B. SMALL SKYPHOI 


are all of a type which was in vogue probably at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c. 

The majority of the vases are skyphoi, of which the larger ones ! 
all have long black rays, often degenerated to thin parallel lines, on a 
wide reserved band at the base, and plain black glaze on the upper 
part and the interior; the smaller skyphoi (Fig. 14b) are almost in- 


Figure 15. CorinTHiAN PLATES 


variably covered with red and black horizontal stripes, except for a 
band around the rim which is filled with conventional patterns, re- 
peated or continuous. Typical motifs are alternating triangles, 
tongue pattern, upright or horizontal zigzags, hook maeanders, 


1 The largest is 20.5 cm. in upper diameter. 
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chains of lotus buds, a net pattern with dots at the intersections, and 
a conventionalized vine pattern which is really the alternating 
triangle design with the addition of interlacing stems. A favorite 
type of cup (Fig. 14a) with vertical handles and a more or less angu- 
lar transition from flaring sides to a straight rim, which comes just at 
the base of the handles and is marked by a line inside and outside, is 


eer 
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Figure 16. A Pyxts or CONVENTIONALIZING STYLE 


decorated very sparingly near the rim with one or two conventional- 
ized plants or rather sketchy palmettes. 

The patterns used on skyphoi are found also on plates (Fig. 15), 
kalathoi, pyxides (Fig. 16), and oinochoai. The latter, beside cer- 
tain modifications of the earlier forms, include two new shapes (Fig. 
17): a high, cylindrical type, short-necked, and a lower type with a 
broad base and a sharply defined profile rather like an Ionic base 
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moulding. Designs other than abstract are very seldom used. A 
rider in silhouette or a single warrior, covered except for head and 
legs with a shield, and flanked by conventionalized plants, shows the 
complete degeneration of the art of figure drawing in this period. A 
small group of skyphoi from another deposit of the same period has 
zones of extremely crude animals. Incision, so characteristic a fea- 
ture of other Corinthian wares, is entirely lacking in this class. 

The most interesting vase in the smaller deposit last mentioned, is 
a small phiale mesomphalos with scalloped sides. From a high 
round boss in the center, painted yellow, radiate twelve concave 
sections, alternately black, yellow and red, separated by raised ribs, 


Figure 17. Otnocnoat or NEw SHAPE 


which join a roughly modelled border running around the edge of the 
bowl. It is not a common shape, being better adapted to metal than 
to clay, and this particular specimen was made by hand. Note- 
worthy is its resemblance to the Corinthian gold bowl in Boston ded- 
icated by the Kypselids. 

The excavation in 1930 gave us considerable material for the study 
of the gradual decline of Corinthian pottery in the fifth century, and 
even into the fourth. The conventionalizing motifs, becoming more 
and more degenerate, are still used, but the majority of these late 
vases are merely covered with a very poor, dilute black glaze. By 
the beginning of the fourth century unpainted ware seems to occur 
almost as often as glazed pottery. 

Miniature vases (Figs. 18 and 19) ' were found in large numbers in 
the stelai enclosure, and scattered throughout the excavation. The 
total number found in 1929 was almost 1,000, beside unnumbered 


1 The amphora, which is the tallest of the vases in these two figures, is 5 em. in 
height. 
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fragments. Those from the excavation of 1930 have not as yet been 
counted, but alone from the late building inside the fortification wall, 
described above, were obtained over 500. Some of these vases are 
handmade, but most wheelmade. They include a great variety of 
shapes, by far the most numerous being the skyphos and krater. 
Some are very carelessly shaped and decorated, but many are fin- 
ished with quite as much care as was expended on larger vases. One 
skyphos, which is exactly 2 cm. in diameter, is beautifully made, and 
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Fiaure 18. MINIATURE VASES 


decorated with fine red stripes and a maeander around the rim. 
The smallest of all these miniatures, a skyphos 1.5 em. in diameter, 
is also one of the most interesting, since one of its handles is attached 
horizontally and the other vertically. Miniature lamps are also 
very numerous, and one example, very well made and glazed, meas- 
ures little over 2 cm. in diameter. 

From the occurrence of these miniature vases in the stelai en- 
closure and in the late building inside the great wall, from their 
absence from the well deposit, and from their shapes and decorative 
patterns, which are the same as those of the vases of the conven- 


Figure 19. MINIATURE VASES 


tionalizing style, it is clear that they belong, almost without excep- 
tion, to the late Corinthian period. That they can have had no 
practical use is obvious, and their presence in the sanctuary deposit 
in the stelai enclosure argues against their being intended for chil- 
dren’s toys. They were probably manufactured to be dedicated in 
temples and tombs by people of limited means, and perhaps many 
were offered by the potters themselves in the shrines of their own 
quarter. 

Painted pinakes. Among the most interesting objects from the 
excavation are the fragments from painted tablets of the type found 
in such quantities near Penteskouphia. There are fragments of 
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over twenty pinakes. One piece (Fig. 20) in size and style is quite 
unlike the rest. It is very thick (3.1 em.) and must originally have 
been extremely large. The clay is coarse, but over the surface a 
thin layer of finer clay was spread to receive the painting. Of the 
figure of a striding man only the lower part of one leg is preserved, 
painted dark red, with the tendons, the outlines of the toes, and the 
thongs of the sandal indicated by incision. The pose of the figure 


Figures 20, 21. FRAGMENTS OF PAINTED PINAKES 


and the careful study of the structure of the leg find their closest 
parallel in the hunter pinax signed by Timonidas.! The other 
plaques are thinner (ranging from 1 em. to 0.4 em.) and so corre- 
spond more closely in size to the pinakes from Penteskouphia. On 
several fragments are preserved parts of standing, draped figures, 
probably Poseidon and Amphitrite. Some are painted on both 
sides, one of them with the same subject, a bearded man with a short 
chiton, seated on a horse. The most complete example is an ex- 
tremely long, narrow plaque (Fig. 21) painted with a man holding a 
1 Antike Denkmédler, 1, Pl. 8, 13. 
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weapon supported on his shoulder. He is bearded, with very thick, 
long hair which is bound with a fillet. Beside the figure is painted 
the name Evxpiva[s].' The finest of these pinakes (Fig. 22), found 
in 1930, is the central section of a large plaque representing, prob- 
ably, Herakles slaying the Hydra. The incised details are executed 
with far more delicacy and precision than is usual with Corinthian 
artists. The snake-like body of the Hydra is painted purple over 
black with incised spots. The quiver of Herakles is purple and 


Figure 22. CorinTHIAN PINAXx 


black, his hair, beard and the scabbard of his sword black, and his 
corselet yellow. 
TERRACOTTAS 

The total number of figurines from the potters’ quarter is fairly 
large. The stelai enclosure yielded about 50, the deposit outside 
ca, 25, the new building, yet unfinished, over 140, and others were 
found in smaller deposits and scattered all through the excavated 
area. These figures are both handmade and mould-made, the 
former perhaps more numerous and certainly exhibiting a wider 
range of subject matter. Many of the handmade figurines are 
painted, the colors used being red and black, applied (except in the 
case of a few late examples) directly to the clay. The mould-made 
terracottas are usually uncolored, but occasionally painted in pink, 


‘For the style, and especially the clumsy rendering of anatomical detail, ef. 
Ant. Denk., U1, Pl. 29, fig. 5. 
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red, light blue or yellow, over a flaky white slip. About ten moulds 
for archaic heads, some of them extremely fine, have been found in 
various places. 

The large deposits of figurine moulds (ca. fifty) in the late building 
inside the fortification wall have already been mentioned. The 
finest of all these is a large bust of the “Demeter mask”’ type ! 
beautifully executed and perfectly preserved. The more unusual of 
the moulds include part of a seated Pegasos, a helmeted head of 
Athena Parthenos, heads of a lion and a monkey, a satyr with a 
wineskin, and a small disk with a flying dove in relief. All these 
moulds from the building can be dated by style and by the letters on 
the backs of certain of them as belonging to the end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the fourth centuries.* 

Handmade figurines. The female types, which far outnumber the 
male, fall into two distinct groups, cylindrical and flat figures, cor- 
responding to the zoanon and sanis of sculpture. The simplest ex- 
amples of the first type are merely small cylinders of clay tapering to 
a point at the top, and with two bits of clay added for arms. In the 
slightly more developed “ bird-faced”’ type (PLare I, 8), the head is 
pinched together so that it resembles a beak, on which large circles 
are sometimes painted for eyes and a shapeless red spot for the 
mouth. A band of clay around the head forms a polos, and in the 
more elaborate figures incised clay strips imitate falling curls, and 
small disks and rolls of clay represent necklaces. The surface of the 
garment, on which details of modelling are seldom attempted, is 
varied by patterns in red and black. 

In the type next in development the nose and chin are separated 
by a groove, and the face elevated so that the figure appears to be 
gazing upward. By such steps the face becomes more and more 
realistic, and in the fully developed archaic style the features are 
carefully modelled, the ears begin to be indicated, and the eyes, at 
first only painted circles or applied disks of clay, now approach a 
normal appearance, though they still show a marked archaic shal- 
lowness. 

The development of the flat figurines, which are far less numerous, 
seems to be the same. The best example of the type (Puare I, 1), 
from the deposit in which the inscribed bronze bowl was found, is 
rather undeveloped as to features, but a distinct advance is visible in 
the modelling of the breast and legs under the drapery, and in the 
attempt to represent the folds of the skirt. The costume, which con- 

t Winter, Die Typen der Figiirlichen Terrakotten, I, p. 249. 


* For the more exact dating of these moulds within the period from 425 to 375 
B.c. I am indebted to Dr. Carpenter. 
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sists of a chiton, and a short jacket, open in front, is unusual, if not 
unique. 

Handmade male figures, aside from the horse and rider type, which 
is omnipresent throughout the excavation, are very rare. The best 
example (PLATE I, 2), though very archaic, is fairly well-proportioned, 
and roughly but skilfully modelled. The face is thin and triangular, 
with applied clay disks for eyes and a horizontal slash for the mouth. 
The beard is indicated only by paint, but the hair falls in three 
heavy, moulded masses. A few grotesque figures are handmade, 
some reclining figures (PLATE I, 4), and a very crude type represent- 
ing a man playing the double flutes.' 

The horse and rider type ? (PLATE I, 5) was found in the earliest 
deposits, and in all the others down to that which contained fourth 
century figurine moulds. Though the type persisted so long it shows 
little development or variation. At the end, as at the beginning, the 
horse is crudely modelled, seldom showing any marked equine char- 
acteristics, and the rider, except in a very few instances, is only a 
cylindrical piece of clay to the top of which is applied a disk-like 
face, half covered by a broad polos, and around which are pressed 
two flat strips of clay, shaped to form legs like broad flaps which fit 
on either side of the horse, and arms of the same shape clasping the 
horse’s neck. An interesting figurine from the new building repre- 
sents a monkey riding a horse, whose ears he grasps with his hands. 

Animal figurines are numerous but there is little differentiation 
among species. Horses are occasionally distinguished by spreading 
nostrils, dogs sometimes wear a collar, rams alone are invariably 
recognizable by the horns which curl about their ears. Doves are 
very frequently found, either seated or flying. The decoration of 
quadrupeds, birds and snakes alike is arbitrary, consisting chiefly of 
stripes and dots, and only rarely even attempting to reproduce the 
coloring of nature. Representations of inanimate objects occur also 
in the potters’ quarter: tables, chairs, boats (PLATE I, 6), mirrors, 
cart wheels, roof tiles, lion head spouts, ete. 

Mould-made figurines. Again the female type predominates, and 
especially the standing Korai * (PLATE I, 3) which are second only to 
the horse and rider figures in number. These Korai are flat behind, 
like most mould-made figurines, and stand on a slight base. They 
wear an Ionic chiton with an overfold and a paruphe between the 
legs, a himation worn like a scarf over the shoulders and a high 
stephane. The right arm holds against the breast a dove, more 
rarely a pomegranate, and the left hand a lotus blossom or bud, or a 


‘Cf. Waldstein, Argive Heraeum, I, p. 18, fig. 12. 
2 Winter, op. cit., 1, p. 25, 1. > Ibid., I, p. 58, 3. 
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fruit. Three moulds for such figures were contained in the deposits 
of moulds in the late building, and also three moulds for the cor- 
responding seated type ! which is also fairly common. A great num- 
ber of fragments of jointed dolls,? all female, some draped but the 
majority undraped, have been found, as well as a double mould for 
the back and front of such a doll and several moulds for arms and 
legs. One of the finest of all the figurines from the excavation is the 


Figure 23. Movu.pep Figures or ArcHaic Tyre 


archaic type in Figure 23, a high relief representing two women 
standing side by side with arms raised. The only color used is the 
brown of their hair, eyes, and the double border lines of their gar- 
ments. 

Practically all the mould-made male figures are of the reclining 
type, which admits several variations, though the pose is always the 
same. ‘The figure is sometimes bearded, sometimes youthful, and 
may hold in the left hand a shallow saucer, a fruit, or occasionally a 
kantharos. The figurine illustrated (Fig. 24) is a youthful type,’ 


t Winter, op. cit., I, p. 50, 7. 2 [bid., I, p. 169, 4. 
This figure is apparently identical with Winter, op. cit., 1, p. 194, 4 
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one of a pair from the same mould, which formed part of the stelai 
deposit and are noteworthy for their sharpness and simplicity of de- 
tail, and the well-modelled features which reflect the severity of the 
transitional period. 

Figurines later than the early fifth century have not been found in 
any number in the excavation in spite of the fact that we have over 
fifty moulds for terracottas of a later style. Puare I, 7, illustrates a 
type of which we have several examples. 

We can state with certainty that figurines were actually manu- 
factured in the Corinthian Kerameikos. The great quantities found 


Figure 24. Movu.pep Figurine 


there, a few small figurines from the well, rendered useless because 
they had stuck together in firing, and above all the mass of moulds in 
which several periods are present, indicate that the workshops of the 
coroplasts, if not identical with the pottery establishments, were in 
the same quarter. 

Strong also is the evidence that these workshops were producing 
handmade and mould-made figurines at the same period, and that 
crude animals and human figures of a very undeveloped kind con- 
tinued to be made along with those of an advanced archaic type, and 
even with fifth and fourth century types. Handmade and mould- 
made figurines were found together in the early 5th century stelai 
deposit and in the deposits in the new building which belongs to the 
late fifth and early fourth centuries. It follows, then, that in the 
potters’ quarter at least chronological sequences which are based on a 


LATE 1. ERRACOTTA FIGURINES FROM THE CORINTHIAN KERAMEIKO 
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comparative study of style can have little value. The evidence all 
seems to point to the fact that, while some coroplasts were making 
terracottas of developed style in moulds, others were still turning 
out by hand quantities of crude animals ard “primitive’’ figures 
which suggest, rather than imitate, the human form. 

Terracotia shields. Some of the most interesting finds from the 
site are the clay votive shields, of which we have six complete exam- 
ples and fragments of nine others. All are of the round form, with a 
flat rim and convex center, usually with a handle on the inside. Of 
these fifteen shields, which are, with one exception, wheel-made, 
three are plain, one is covered only with a white slip, two are deco- 
rated in relief, and the rest are painted. Six came from the stelai 
enclosure, and two from the deposit outside, which contained the 
bronze bowl with the dedication to Aphrodite. 

Of the painted shields one is decorated with two snakes lying side 
by side across the center, another with a rough representation in 
black of a bird with one wing lifted, and all the rest are painted with 
geometric designs, consisting mostly of maeander patterns in black, 
or red and black (Fig. 25). The smaller of the two relief shields 
(PuiaTE I, 9) is crudely fashioned by hand of dark clay, and is 6 em. 
in diameter. The center is decorated in low relief with a head, repre- 
sented full front, with a very broad, almost circular face. The hair 
is painted brown, and also the eyes, the eyebrows and the details of 
the projecting ears. There is red paint on the broad, flat nose, and 
on the lips, and a red circular spot on either cheek. A Medusa head 
was a very popular shield device, but, except for the broad face and 
flat nose this relief has none of the typical features of the Gorgoneion 
of the archaic period. 

The larger relief shield (PLATE II), unquestionably the finest single 
object from the excavation, was found in fragments in the stelai en- 
closure. It is m. 206. in diameter, with a strongly convex center, a 
broad ring handle inside, and at the top two small holes pierced in 
the rim for suspension. The outer surface was originally covered 
with a white slip, to which paint was doubtless applied, although 
none is preserved except some slight traces of a deep yellow color on 
the body of the horse. 

The low relief on the central curve of the shield represents a youth- 
ful rider in the act of leaping from his horse. The right hand holds 
the bridle, while the left arm carries a shield. The rider wears a 

1 The case seems to have been much the same with the terracottas from the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia in Sparta. Mr. Dawkins (Artemis Orthia, p. 156 ff.) 
concludes that at Sparta cylindrical figures similar to those which appear to be 


most primitive among the Corinthian figurines continued to be made as late as 
500 B.c. The Spartan types on Pl. XL, 1-12 are very similar to ours, 
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crested helmet with the cheek-pieces turned up, and a cuirass, below 
the flaps of which are visible the folds of a short chiton. His face, 
which is seen in profile, has the archaic shallow eye, and archaic too 
is the heaviness of the legs and the slight distortion of the left foot. 
The articulation of the knee, however, the attempt to represent the 
foot in front view, and the sure ease and grace of the whole pose, 
belong to a more advanced stage of artistic development. The 
horse itself is modelled with extreme delicacy and skill. The ac- 
curate and powerful rendering of the structure of the head and the 


25. TERRACOTTA SHIELD 


flat cheek-bone, the breast muscles and the shoulder-bone, and the 
great sinews of the legs, is obvious, but no photograph can bring out 
the subtle variations of the surface, which are more perceptible to 
the touch than to the eye. 

Except for such faint echoes as certain minor objects have afforded 
us, the sculptural art of Corinth in the archaic period is practically 
unknown; but from this relief, although it is the product of a name- 
less craftsman working in the humble medium of clay, we may gain 
some idea of the height to which Corinthian artists had attained by 
the beginning of the 5th century. 

The excavations in the potters’ quarter have as yet added very 
little fresh evidence to our knowledge of the chronology of Corin- 
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thian ceramics. Our finds must therefore be arranged according to 
the chronology which has been worked out from other datable finds, 
the most important sources being the tombs of Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. In the following brief outline I have availed myself of the 
chronology in Mr. Payne’s Nekrokorinthia. 

The geometric Proto-Corinthian style is well represented, but of 
the first and second Orientalizing styles, which Mr. Payne brings to a 
close in the first quarter of the 7th century, we have fewer examples. 
Of the pointed lekythoi which supplant the ovoid type in the last 
Orientalizing period, representatives are more numerous. Common 
to the late Proto-Corinthian, transitional and early Corinthian 
periods, as is evidenced by Sicilian graves, are certain groups of sub- 
geometric vases. Fragments of these are fairly common in the pot- 
ters’ quarter: very small skyphoi with a frieze of running dogs in 
careless silhouette, and linear skyphoi of the types discussed above 
in the paragraph on geometric Proto-Corinthian ware. Mr. Payne 
dates the late Proto-Corinthian period from 650 B.c. to 640 or 635 
B.c., and places the disappearance of Proto-Corinthian ware in the 
third quarter of the seventh century. 

Vases of the early and middle Corinthian Orientalizing styles form 
a large proportion of the pottery from the excavation. The Late 
Corinthian II ware, to which I have given the name “ conventionaliz- 
ing,’ and which marks a complete change in the entire style of 
decoration, Mr. Payne places after the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. Concerning the development and sequence of this late pot- 
tery, the evidence from the Kerameikos is more explicit, since it can 
be traced through the fifth century and, in an extremely debased 
form, into the fourth. 

The site, then, was occupied during a period extending from the 
eighth century down into the fourth B.c., and we know with cer- 
tainty that pottery was manufactured there during the last three 
centuries of this period. Is it not natural to assume, therefore, 
since the place was obviously chosen for its suitability to the in- 
dustry, that all the earlier pottery on the site was made there like- 
wise? I can hardly believe that the Corinthians, subsequently in 
the sixth and late seventh centuries the recognized leaders of the 
known world in the manufacture and exportation of pottery, should, 
in the eighth century, have selected and occupied a site directly 
above excellent clay beds and within a few yards of an abundant 
stream, and then proceeded to import ‘ Proto-Corinthian”’ pottery. 

Moreover, we have found in the Kerameikos at least one late 
Proto-Corinthian vase which was spoiled in the firing, and a few 
sherds of the first two Proto-Corinthian periods which are probably 
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also Fehlbraénde. That so little pottery of this style has been found 
in the dumps of potters’ refuse is to be expected, since these are all of 
later date, but wherever traces are left of an earlier occupation, in 
cuttings for sixth century walls, foundations for water channels, etc., 
Proto-Corinthian pottery has been the only kind revealed. 
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REcENT study of the interesting Attic epigraphical record of the 
accounts of the Board of Treasurers of the Other Gods, J.G. I°, 310, 
has shown that a number of corrections, of greater or less importance, 
may be made to the present publication in the Corpus. The revised 
text is accordingly given below (Plate IV), together with the neces- 
sary notes; photographs and a facsimile of the fragments of the stele 
now available for study are reproduced (Figs. 1-6 and Plate III). 

It was at first hoped that this study would result in the reconstrue- 
tion of the stele. The preserved fragments, however, form too 
small a portion of the stone. Other fragments will perhaps come to 
light, but at present it is only possible to discuss the probable rela- 
tive positions of the parts now known. 

There are several methods of approach. The argument must be 
based on the best-preserved face, to which is assigned one face of 
each of the corner-fragments, I, II, III, 1V, V and VII, and fragment 
VIII, of which only one face is preserved. The faces in question 
show a characteristic vertical line-spacing of 1.24 em., not found on 
the other faces of this inscription, and when these fragments are 
properly arranged, the distinct character of this face of the stele 
is seen. The prescript at the head (fragment I) is eleven lines. 
Below that the accounts are drawn up in four columns; the various 
cults and their possessions are listed in columns two and four, and 
opposite each entry is the weight or number of the items involved. 

Calculating the width of twenty-seven letters from seventeen 
letters preserved, face A is found originally to have been .42 m. 
wide. In line 33 the last letter is placed above the penultimate letter. 
This can only be explained by a vertical guide-line dividing this 
face into two equal parts. Measuring the left half of this face at 
this point in line 33, the combined width of columns One and Two 
is .21 m., just half the restored width of the stele. Column One is 
.075 m., column Two .135 m., column Three cannot be measured, 
but column Four again is .135 m., leaving .075 m. for column Three, 
and the system is shown to be consistent. Fragments V and VIII 
show traces of the numerals from column Three. 

Fragment III is published in the Editio Minor as joining the upper 
surface of fragment II. When it is held in that position there is 
no direct join or contact between the surfaces, and no coherent 
readings on the left face can be obtained. Furthermore, it is possi- 
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ble, by comparison with various items of the accounts in fragments I 
and II, to restore the horizontal guide-lines for the numerals and 
text of fragment III. The first three lines of the numerals on this 
small fragment must have been cut on the same guide-lines as the 
entries they specify, while the other two, AF= and MWHSs, must 
have been cut on the half-lines between guide-lines. (Cf. Plate IV, 


Fieure J.G. 310, Face A, Fragments I, III, [IV 


lines 37-42). When these guide-lines are restored it is impossible 
to reconcile the lines of the two faces of fragment III with those of 
fragment II. The proposed join cannot be accepted. 
Measurement of the vertical line-spacing of face D of fragments 
I and II shows that these spacings differ; that of fragment I is some- 
what greater than that of fragment II. The importance of this will 
be stressed below; here we may note that the lines of this face (D) 
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of fragment III agree rather with fragment I than fragment ITI. 
Accordingly it is placed above fragment II. 

Fragment VIII clearly belongs to this inscription, and includes 
parts of columns Two and Three (cf. Plate III). The restored 


Fieure 3. J.G. P, 310, Face B, Fragments IV, V, VII; 
Face C, Fragments VI, LX 


column of text is of the same width as column Two, .135m. In the 
Editio Minor this fragment is relegated to the Addenda et Corrigenda, 
p. 303. Fragment V is placed below fragment IV, because the 
entries of fragment IV do not suit the term ‘‘ Annual Increase of the 
Sanctuaries’ which opens a new section of the account in lines 
120-131, in fragment V. Fragment VII perhaps belongs before 
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fragment V along with fragment IV, but where there is no certainty 
the order of the fragments in the Editio Minor is retained. 

It is important at this point to notice that the accounts on the 
left-hand face of this stele, which we call face D, do not adhere to 
the system of face A; for they are linear as in the Quaestor accounts, 
not arranged in columns as apparently are the other three faces of 
this stele. 

The character of the right-hand faces of fragments IV, V, and VII 
leads us to reject the corresponding faces of fragments IX and VI 
from a position on this side. In addition, the vertical line-spacing 
is different. If we presuppose lateral faces of greater width than 
has been assumed—that the stele was square or even that face A 
and its opposite, face C, were the narrower—the diagonally opposite 
corner, between faces C and D, suggests itself as the location of these 
fragments. This is satisfactory, for the left-hand faces of these 
fragments, constituting face C, suggest a system of columns similar 
to that of face A; and the right-hand faces agree well with face D 
as we know it from fragments I, III and II; for the line-spacing of 
fragment IX fits that of fragment I, and that of VI, slightly different, 
agrees with fragment II; and the account is linear. 

At this point we may turn to the revised text (Plate IV). 


NOTES 
Face A. 
Fragment I (Fig. 1). 

Line 1. Read AVV(ON for AV/VON. 

Line 2. The patronymic and demotic of the secretary have al- 
ready been supplied by P. Haggard, 7.A.P., 1926, p. xxxii. 

Line 3. A nu-movable has been added to fill out the required 
twenty-seven letters of the line. 

Lines 12-13. Measurement of the vertical spacing at this point 
shows that there was originally another line, omitted in the Editio 
Minor. Line 12 must have given the name of the divinity first on 
the list, and lines 13-14 the entry whose amount is given on the left. 

Line 14. Read AAAA[+! because of the space between the 
doubtful numeral strokes. 

Lines 17-18. Read three- instead of four-bar subscript sigmas. 

Lines 23-24. Measurement of the vertical spacing at this point 
shows that there was originally another line, omitted in the Corpus. 
At the beginning of the text in line 24 there are traces of two letters 
(cf. Plate III) from which we must restore =T/|ATEPES|. The nu- 
merals at the left prove to be not BAQA, but PRES , as shown by 
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the fact that except in lines 61-62 all subscript s¢gmas in this inscrip- 
tion have three bars. 

Line 25. Read three- instead of four-bar subscript ségmas. 

Line 26. Read AAAS instead of AAAA. 

Lines 29-30. Read AAS as the numeral instead of AAP. 

Line 32. Read |AJAAI+ instead of AAI. 

Line 35. The first letter, N, is no longer on the stone. The fol- 
lowing letter seems to be O, and (cf. Plate III) the third letter is 
possibly M. 


Fragment III (Fig. 1). 

The change in disposition of this fragment is discussed above. 
The seven guide-lines required by these numerals are restored and 
number from 36 to 42. 

Line 37. The third numeral is certainly H. 

Lines 39-40 and 41-42. Read three- instead of four-bar subscript 
sigmas. 

Lines 41-42. The numeral at the left must be H. 
Fragment II (Fig. 2). 

Lines 43-44. I have conjectured [STATEPESXP) as best 

fitting the spaces. 

Line 55. Restore a three- instead of a four-bar subscript sigma. 

Line 56. I have restored two more staters in the numeral column; 
the presence of numerals not on the half-line but on the same guide- 
line as the text, in line 55, indicates that other numerals follow. 
There was room on the stone for one more stater in line 55; the fact 
that the entry was carried over on the second line shows that there 
were more than one. 

Line 57. Read instead of TO}. 

Line 58. Restore APAYPIION] instead of APAYPIiAIl) after the 
other examples in this inscription. 


Lines 57-58. The numeral i AAAPH II instead of 
anes 59-60. The is HHPA inste¢ 
Lines 59-60. The numeral i ‘AA inste ud of 


Line 59. I have omitted {TO) from the name in this line. There 
is no necessity to fill all the available letter-spaces. 

Line 60. Read A|PAYPION| instead of [APAYPION]. 

Lines 61-62. Since there is no rigid observance of full stoichedon 
lines I prefer to restore 

ZIOSTATIEPES) 

four-bar subscript sigma in this inscription. 

Line 64. The numeral at the left is FFFIII instead of FFFII. 


Here occurs the only 
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Line 65. The restoration EPAZEAX.2YCETE!) has already been 
discussed in A.J.A., XX XIII (1929), pp. 400-1. 
Line 76. At the right appears a stroke of a letter which can be 
only iota. The name Datylos is therefore replaced by Datyli-. 
Line 80. Note the position of the numerals close to the text. 
Lines 82-83. Possible restorations, suggested by lines 19-20 and 
91-22 are POKAIAEZEKT) PIS 
(AIXPYS10) TAOMON| 


Fragment VIII (Fig. 2). 
Lines 86-87. The first edition of the Corpus gave the restoration 
of two staters from the dual; this was omitted in the Editio Minor. 


Lines 92-93. SAaaarae’ which fits the spaces, is suggested 


by the specification of currency in line 33. 

Line 94. |KOPINOJIOI is restored on the analogy of lines 29-30; 
other restorations may fit the space requirements. 

Line 96. Below the last letter of line 95 is a stroke of a letter 
which looks like N. 


Fragment IV (Fig. 1). 

Line 97. Read [.]PA{. °°. .]. This may be (AJPA[YPIO}. 

Line 98. Read [.]lO[..°°. .]. 

Line 99. The first letter shows a vertical stroke which cannot be 
iota as it is not centered. Possibilities are N or H, the latter only 
as a numeral, for rough breathings are omitted on this record. 

Line 100. To the right is a vertical stroke. As it is centered 
in the space, itmust be I |, T, Y, or ¢. This forces us to abandon the 
restoration in the Corpus. 

Line 102. Read XPY2ION[ASE]. 

Line 108. Read 

Line 113. Read NOM(I) instead of NOM/[I], for the surface of 
the stone is preserved and blank. 

Line 118. Read HAIII. 

Line 119. Read [ALAJI¢IALAI. 

Line 121. The letter to the left of -APXE- is K, so that we 

[YPOLIKAPXE . 
must restore (SIA). 

Lines 122-123. There are strokes of two letters under the —AP- 
of line 121. They appear to be =T; these lines have therefore been 

[=1A.. .J=T[AO} 
restored (MONTOYTON| 


| 
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Fragment V (Fig. 2). 

Lines 124-125. Zeus Polieus fits the letters TOV- and the re- 
quirements of spacing better than Aphrodite by the Hippolyteion, or 
Apollo, who is not found without an epithet in this inscription. 

Line 126. The numerals and punctuation now to be read on the 
stone are III: 

Lines 127-128. The stroke to the left can only be F, one drachma. 

Line 129. Here and in lines 125, 126, and 127-128 compare 
Plate III for the relative positions of text and numerals. 

Line 139. The final O is so close to the edge of the stone that 
there was room only for a painted iota. 

Line 153. Under the first iota of line 152 is a stroke of a sigma, 
and under the kappa is part of an alpha; the entry is in staters. 


Fragment VIII (Fig. 2). 

Lines 154-160. I have included the guide-lines in the text to 
emphasize the nature of the inscription on this face. Note that 
since the vertical line-spacing of fragments I, II, IV, and V is the 
same, the guide-lines must have been drawn across the whole width 
of the stone, and can be restored without hesitation. 

Line 154. There is approximately room for [AA] after the pre- 
served numerals, though [AAA] is possible. 

Lines 159-160. Note that these numerals are on the half-line 
between two guide-lines. 


Fragment VII (Fig. 2). 
Line 161. There is no longer any trace of a stroke above this line. 


Face B. 
Fragment IV (Fig. 3). 

In this record I have restored the guide-lines throughout, the 
numerals readily showing the arrangement of the text. The 
vertical spacing is .013 m. per line. 

Lines 168 and 170. The numerals here are not included in the 
publication in the Corpus. The presence of these, together with the 
fact that this fragment must be from a position on the stone below 
the end of the prescript on face A, 7.e., at least 0.18 m. from the top, 
leads me to think that these numerals are traces of a different ac- 
count, possibly a separate annual account. 

Line 171. It is no longer possible to see any stroke of the kappa 
on the stone. The line is probably much longer than that restored 
in the Editio Minor. 

Line 175. Omit IP; the stone is clear at this point. 

Line 176. Read HPA instead of (PA. 
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Lines 178-179. Note that this numeral is not on one of the text 
guide-lines, but on the half-line. 

Line 181. It is no longer possible to read [l! on the stone; MI 
alone is preserved. 


Fragment V (Fig. 3). 

In this record also I have restored the guide-lines throughout, the 
numerals readily showing the arrangement of the text. The vertical 
spacing is .012 m., slightly different from the above and possibly 
indicating a new annual account. 

Line 187. Read [.]HP. 

Line 188. Read HFFF. 

Line 191. Read XXXP. 

Line 192. Read FHI. 

Lines 207-208. Note that the numeral is on the half-line. Read 
instead of HPH. 


Fragment VII (Fig. 3). 
Lines 214-215. The numeral is on the half-line. 
Line 216. Read III. 
Line 217. Read Fil. 


Face C. 
Fragment IX (Fig. 3). 
Line 221. [OESE|O&, suggested in the Corpus, seems essentially 
satisfactory. 
Line 223. Read [OIOJEATAPXEA, confirming the restoration. 
Line 225. Hephaistos, Dionysos, Datylios (?) are possibilities 


here. 


Fragment VI (Fig. 3). 

This presents some difficulties. It appears that the account is 
linear, across the whole stone, instead of in columns. This frag- 
ment, as may be seen from the right-hand face, is very close to the 
bottom of the stone. 

Line 226. There is part of a stroke which appears to be from a 
sigma, above the O of the following line. 

Line 230. The first letter may be mu. 


Face D. 
Fragments I, III, II, IX and VI (Fig. 4). 

The present publication of this face presents a radical change from 
that of the Editio Minor. Fragments I and III are especially 
weathered, and reading is difficult. The new text has been re- 
checked from squeezes, photographs and above all from the stone 
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itself. There are a number of new readings, but in view of the fact 
that this face of the stele is of little value at present as a financial 
record specific mention is made only of the most important of these. 
Fragment III has been removed from its join with fragment II, and 


kigure 4. /.G. FP, 310, Face D, Fracments I, III, VI, 


the right-hand faces of fragments IX and VI have been introduced 
as part of this document. 

It will be noticed at once that a much wider face is assumed than 
that restored in the Editio Minor. The only basic evidence in the 
Corpus for the length of the lines is in lines 82-83 (as published in the 
Editio Minor), for which there is no sure rebuttal. It indeed seems 
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as if the cult name which appears on one of the seats of the Theater 
of Dionysos were reproduced here. This fragment is now lost, and 
its readings and measurements cannot be verified, but it seems 
certainly to occupy that position. 

But in line 150 (Corpus, line 230) ’Avaxow appears alone, evi- 
dence that the cults were not one; and there are several places where 
the restoration demands a line much longer than nineteen letters 
(there is no attempt at a stoichedon arrangement on this face). 
Such places are: Lines 246-247, where, if our suggestion is correct, 
there may be forty or more letters to the line; lines 262-263, where 
the new reading eliminates [['a'vés and requires a longer restora- 
tion including a numerical entry with the name Zeus Olympios; 
lines 292-293, and lines 306-307, where Artemis must have had 
epithets (cf. lines 337 and 338); lines 312-313, where the same holds 
true for Apollo; and line 317, with an entry perhaps to be restored 
(although the presence of a sigma on the stone in line 316 leaves 
some doubt as to the nature of the record at this point). This 
weight of evidence indicates that the entry in the Editio Minor, lines 
82-83, must be expanded into two entries at least, with an amount in 
several spaces after ’Avaxow. 

The change in vertical line-spacing has been referred to, and seems 
to indicate a new period in the development of the record, probably 
a new annual account. There are unexplained lacunae; that in line 
310 perhaps introduces a new year. Zeus Olympios appears perhaps 
three times on this face, and Artemis Munychia at least twice. We 
should not expect these to recur in the same year. Thus there is 
reason to surmise that this face of the stele bears the records of the 
first five years of the accounts of the Board, which was established in 
434 B.c., 7.e., the years 434-3 to 430-29. That means that the stele 
was comparable in size to those of the Tribute Lists, which is by no 
means unreasonable. Face A, as we have seen, is the account for 
the year 429-8; face B, again, very possibly has accounts from three 
or more years. 

But we have no entry on face D, apparently, of anything other 
than Attic drachmas. Face A has items of foreign currency, gold 
dust, temple paraphernalia, etc. Moreover, the accounts are not 
consistent throughout face D; for in line 262 the name of the god is in 
the genitive; and this is also the case in the following line. But 
from lines 291 and 293 down the names are in the dative, until in line 
316 appears the unexplained sigma, followed by punctuation. The 
punctuation on this face is interesting; from lines 263, 265, 292, 312, 
313, 314, 315 and 322 it would seem to be placed both before and 


after the numerical entry. In lines 245, 250, 266 and 323, it would 
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seem to have been used before and after all proper names, including 
demotics. Possibly line 316 mentions a secretary or other official 
whose demotic was Palleneus. 

The following new readings of some importance have not been 
previously referred to: 

Lines 243-245 (Corpus, lines 6-8). The few letters of these two 
lines are incorrectly read as three lines in the Editio Minor. 

Line 249. Read 

Line 255. This entry may be [Iés]’Odv|uzias]; Olympian Zeus 
appears a few lines farther down. 

Line 263. Read JNO [*AA. 

Line 296. I have restored 

Line 303. Read HMFF(. 

Line 332. I have restored ‘IA\icd:]. 

Line 333. Read XXXI*. 

Line 334. The letter after TIMO- appears to be kappa. 

Lines 337-338. The Artemis of line 337 is not connected with the 
Munychia of the following line; she appears twice, under different 


epithets. 


Figure 5. 310, Fragment X (EM 6110) 


Line 340. The second letter appears to be iota, which would 
indicate that the numerical total has not yet been reached. 

Another fragment, no. EM 6110, of which I have found no pub- 
lication, appears to belong to this inscription, but it is so badly 
damaged that no sure restoration can be made from it, and its place 
in the stele is uncertain. Accordingly I reproduce it separately 
(photograph, Fig. 5; facsimile, Fig. 6) and text, below. One line is 
restored to indicate the width of the column: 
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JOHNSON: A REVISION OF 1G. FP, 310 


[oraréples <0 
us 


racat. | == 


vacat. 
vacat. 


Figure 6. J.G. I?, 310, Fragment X 
( facsimile) 


ADDENDA 


Two fragments which have been associated with this inscription 
have been rejected because they do not agree with any of the frag- 
ments or types of accounts in this record, and are not even similar 
to them. These are ‘‘t,’’ published in J.G. I?, Addenda et Corri- 
genda, p. 303, and the fragment published at the bottom of page 143 
in the Corpus, Acropolis 628, which has been assigned no. EM 5389 
in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. 

Two fragments are lost, and were never registered at the Epi- 
graphical Museum: I', 206-7 (published in the Editio Minor, no. 310, 
lines 77-87 and 165-178), and I', 204-5 (included among the frag- 
ments at the bottom of page 143). They surely belong to this 
inscription, but since I have not been able to study them at first 
hand I have not included them in this publication. 

The Editio Minor publishes one fragment twice: “‘s,”” which con- 
stitutes lines 60-68 and appears also as a separate fragment in 
Addenda et Corrigenda, p. 303. 

One fragment, X, EM 6110, is here published for the first time. 

JOTHAM JOHNSON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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AN INSCRIBED VOTIVE BRONZE BULL 


In the Museum of Classical Archaeology and Art of the University 
of Illinois there is a small votive bronze bull (Figs. 1—-2),' bearing on 
its left side the inscription AAEATIS ANEGEKE. It was found in 
April, 1927, near the sanctuary of Zeus at Nemea. 

The figure is covered with a smooth dark green patina, which has 
been worn through to the yellowish metal at the tips of the horns 
and ears, and at the point of the left hip bone. There is a slight pit 
in the left shoulder just below the second line of the inscription, and 
a somewhat larger one on the right thigh. 

The bull, which is apparently a yearling,? stands in an attitude of 
aroused interest. The head is lifted and turned to the right, while 
the eyes are widely opened and fixed in expectancy on some distant 
object. The slightly raised tail is especially indicative of awakening 
excitement. The tail, however, is distinctly longer and heavier 
than that of a yearling bull. The artist has clearly chosen to 
represent a young animal, but in his effort to impart an alert attitude 
he has made the mistake of recording his observations of a mature 
bull in this particular. 

The left hind foot of the bull is advanced a trifle and the left front 
foot just perceptibly so. By massing the weight to the forepart of 
the animal * and lifting the head, the artist has created an impression 
of awakening strength and vigour. The modelling shows a careful 
study of nature, particularly in the folds of the dewlap,‘ in the 
suggestion of the skin drawn over the thigh bones and shoulder 
blades, and in the stippled modelling of the short curly hair between 
the horns.°® 

The head, viewed from the front, is wanting in perfect bilateral 
symmetry ;* the left horn and ear are slightly shortened and curved, 

1 The statuette is cast solid. It measures .083 m. in length; .070 m. in height, 
exclusive of the little tangs which are embedded in the modern base. 

2 The age of the animal may be determined with some assurance from the 
comparatively long legs, the shortness of the horns in relation to their very heavy 
bases, and the moderately developed crest and genitalia, all of which deny matu- 
rity. The tail alone is out of harmony. 

3(f. the displeasing effect of the heavy rear quarters of a statuette of approxi- 


mately the same period in the Metropolitan Museum, 20.37.4. 
4 The wrinkled necks of votive bulls are characteristic. See Lamb, Greek and 


Roman Bronzes, 105, note 2. 

5 For a similar, though less successful, effort, cf. Olympia, IV, Die Bronzen, No. 
959, Taf. LVI. The effect was also sometimes sought in conventionalized criss- 
cross or divergent lines (Lamb, op. cit., Pl. XXIII, a). 

6 Mackenzie (B.S.A., XV, 302-05) discusses intentional asymmetry in sculp- 
tured human faces which were to be seen in profile. 
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and the left nostril is raised, obviously an attempt at foreshortening 
to harmonize with the inclination of the head to the right. The left 
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Figure 1. Semi-Prorite View or Votive BuLL 


eye is cut rounder and smaller than the right one. The lower jaw 
is a trifle too small and too deeply underset. 


Figure 2. ProriLte View or Votive BULL 


The sincerity of design in the statuette has clearly been achieved 
in the original moulding. With the possible exception of the lines 
over the eyes, the other refinements, such as the folds of the dewlap, 
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the curly hair between the horns, the ears, the nostrils, the matted 
hair of the tail, and the division of the hoofs show no indication of 
subsequent tooling. No attempt has been made to indicate the 
precise anatomical structure of the knees, hocks, or pasterns, other 
than an outline of the form in smooth unincised metal. The veins 
are nowhere indicated. 

These omissions are the result neither of faulty anatomical 
knowledge nor of technical incapacity—witness the excellent indi- 
cation of the bones beneath the skin at the shoulders and hips. The 
artist has been able and content to produce an admirable natural- 
istic effect without naive insistence on anatomical minutiae. 

The practice of inscribing the dedication on the side or flank of 
a votive animal, particularly of a bull, goes as far back as the sixth 
century.' Possibly the most interesting group is that which was dis- 
covered in the sanctuary of the Kabeiroi in Boeotia.*? This group is 
to be dated in the latter half of the fifth century, though the persis- 
tence of archaism, apparently for religious reasons,’ is strongly marked. 

The Illinois statuette (Figs. 1-2) bears such an inscription in 
finely picked letters,‘ recording its dedication by a woman of 
Alea.» However, neither the modelling of the bull nor the form of 
the letters makes any pretense of archaism. 

The figure belongs to a period when accurate dating on stylistic 
grounds presents some difficulties, for toward the end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the fourth centuries bronze statuettes are no longer 
extensively used as votive offerings, and they are not yet in great 
demand for their own artistic worth.’ The basis of comparison 
must usually lie in the diminutive reproduction in bronze of the 
work of a known artist,’ for gradual technical improvement can no 
longer be traced and decline has not yet commenced. 

1W. Lamb, B.S.A., XXVIII, 89, No. 13. 

2 More than 500 bronze or lead votive animals, chiefly bulls, were found there. 
See Ath. Mitt. XV, 1890, 364 ff; Rev. Arch. 1891, 158 ff., and Pl. XX; De Ridder, 
Les Bronzes Antiques du Louvre, 1, Nos. 177, 180-82, and Pl. 19. Not all of these 
bear a dedication. A good inscribed specimen is to be found in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, 98.663. Another group of votive bulls was dedicated in the 
sanctuary of Ptoan Apollo in Boeotia (Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, 104). 

* Cf. the Panathenaic vases and the inscriptions thereon. See Rev. Arch. 1891, 
162, and note 1, for further suggestions in this connection. In the group of three 
bulls dedicated by one Daitondas to the Kabeiroi the forced archaism has pro- 


duced marked differences in artistic style, though the inscriptions point to con- 


temporary dedication (Ath. Mitt., XV, 1890, 371). 
4 The letters are all very clearly inscribed except the second E of ANEQEKE. 


The Kabeiroi dedications also have picked letters in some cases (Ath. Mitt., XV, 
1890, 391, Nos. 18, 19, 20, 23). These are probably to be dated somewhat later 


than the others in the same group. 
5 Only one of the Kabeiroi dedications, No. 8, p. 389, can be attributed with 


certainty to a woman. * Lamb, op. cit. 167. 
7See Neugebauer, Antike Bronzestatuetten, 78, for some observations on this 


practice. 
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Yet the dating of the Illinois example need present no great diffi- 
culty. On artistic and epigraphical grounds it may be assigned 
with confidence to the first half of the fourth century. To refine 
further on that date may be fanciful, but it can do no harm to recall 
the history of Alea in its most significant relations in the fourth 
century. 

Alea had been a member of the Argive Confederacy,' but after 
the battle of Leuctra she was one of some forty villages of the 
Maenalian and Parrhasian Arcadians which relinquished their own 
independence to constitute the new city of Megalopolis.2. That 
cuvoixiouos Was not a willing one. Special inducements were 
offered to make the transference as easy as possible,> yet the new 
members, in yielding to the persuasion of the Arcadians, felt that 
they were deserting the homes of their fathers.‘ 

Alea, furthermore, was the furthest removed from Megalopolis of 
all the communities which united to form the new capital; she lay on 
the very borders of Argolis to whose confederacy she had formerly 
owed allegiance. Perhaps, then, some of the Aleatae found exile in 
a familiar Argive town less irksome than the submergence of per- 
sonality in a relatively distant and unknown enterprise. Did one 
patriot of Alea® maintain her civic independence in an anonymous 
dedication’ at the sanctuary of Zeus in Nemea? 

If that be the case the Illinois statuette may be dated approxi- 
mately in 368 B.c., a period to which it can well be assigned on 
stylistic grounds. 

H. N. Coucn 
Brown UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE 

1 Paus., VIII, 23,1. Alea lies within Arcadia but very close to the boundaries 

of Argolis. The effect of massed weight which has been so naturally produced 


in this statuette would suggest Argive workmanship (Langlotz, Friihgriechische 
Bildhaue orschulen, 57). 

* Diod. Sic., XV, 7 72, 4; Pausanias (VIII, 27, 3) names the villages in more 
_—— manner. The independent coinage of Alea ceased about 370 B.c. (Head, 
Hist. Num. 2, 446), though the new city of Megalopolis was probably not com- 
pletely finished before 368 B.c. 

3P. Herthum, De Megalopolitarum Rebus Gestis et de Communi Arcadum 
Republica, p. 53, in Commentationes Philologae Ienenses, Vol. V, Leipzig, 1896. 

4 Paus., Il, 27, 3. 

’ There is abundant evidence for the continuance of the tradition of the city 
long after its incorporation in the Arcadian union. See J. G., V, Fase. II, p. 7 74, 
for later inscriptions which indicate the subsequent activities of the city. Par- 
ticularly interesting is a dedication which was found at Thespiae in Boeotia, 
Num ’AXearis (J. G., VII, 2112; B.C.H., IX, 1885, 422, No. 34). It also is 
to be dated after the founding of Megalopolis. 

6 Possibly she preferred to remain anonymous to escape the animosity of her 
former townsfolk who had become Megalopolitae. 
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A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM KASR BURKA 


Kasrk Burka is the name given to the ruins of what appears to have 
been a military station lying far out in the Syrian desert, approxi- 
mately in longitude 38° east and latitude 32° 5’ north. The place 
was visited by Miss Gertrude Bell in 1913, and is mentioned in her 
letters, published in 1927, Vol. I, p. 317 f. She found and copied 
inscriptions there, including one in Kufie dated 81 A.H.; she also 
speaks of Bedawin graves in the courtyard of the fort. The place 
was visited again by the Captain Marshall Field North Arabian 
Desert Expeditions of 1927-1928, and is mentioned by Mr. Henry 
Field, the leader of these expeditions, on p. 44 of an article entitled 
“Early Man in North Arabia,” in Natural History, Vol. XXIX, 
1929, p. 33-44; photographs of the ruins are also given on pp. 37 
and 42 of this article. See also Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
April, 1930, p. 327. The site is “about seventy-five miles from 
water.”” The photographs show that the station consisted of a 
rectangular enclosure, having a large tower in one corner and other 
buildings on two sides opposite to the tower. The walls are built 
of the black basalt common to that region, and the blocks, most of 
them roughly dressed, are laid without mortar, but chinked up 
with small stones. 

The inscription, published here at Mr. Field’s request from a 
squeeze and photographs furnished by him, was found by his ex- 
pedition lying face down upon a Bedawin grave. The stone was 
probably a lintel or an over-lintel; its original place is not known. 
Mr. Field informs me that the whole block is 36 inches long, 15 
inches wide and 9 inches thick; he thinks it possible that it was 
originally over the door in the northeast corner of the main building, 
but not over the door of the tower itself or of the gateway to the 
enclosure, as both these lintels are in place. It is now in the Field 
Museum of Natural History at Chicago. 

On the face of the block is a dove-tail plate, the borders in relief. 
The space within this plate is filled by the ‘sscription, and measures 
about 22 inches in length by 12 inches in height. The letters are 
incised and approximately 1°, inches high. The inscription is badly 
weathered, especially at the right end of the plate. In reading and 
restoring the text I have had the assistance of my colleagues, espe- 
cially Professor David Magie. 

The spelling is very bad throughout; but such mistakes are com- 
mon enough in these inscriptions, and show merely that these people 
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were writing a language foreign to them, often spelling the words 
according to their own pronunciation. For example, yuveunw for 
uvnuetov occurs in the Publications of the Princeton Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syria, III, A, 760. In Syrian inscriptions uynpeior 
commonly means tomb. If this word was intended by the author of 
the present document, I think it is hardly possible that this stone 
originally belonged to a building within the enclosure of the fort. A 
form aiuveorn appears for decuynotn in one copy of an inscription, 
of which perhaps a part is spurious, published in C.J.G. 6667 and 
I.G. XIV, 286*; the word occurs often in epitaphs, e.g. C./.G. 6536, 
9586 and 9587, Waddington 2103. The names are Arabic or at least 
Semitic. A masculine ’Ayé\ados appears in Waddington 2393 and 


toma K(ai) "Aued[ad’, 
PAL GOING —-yauleris), 


INSCRIPTION FROM KXAsR BuRKA 


(This) memorial of La—ismas and Amelath, (his) wife, ever to be remembered, 
was built by Sagios So- — -. 


2416, and Says (Shaghi) in P.A.E.S. III, A, 787". The seventh 
letter in the first line may possibly be a X; but I think that A is 
almost certain. After the following A are faint traces of two letters 
which suggest NE. The first letter of the third line seems certainly 
a T; but, if so, it is placed too low in its line: it is barely possible 
that a P should be read here. Above the third letter in this line, 
M, are perhaps traces of a small sigma or a nu. After this letter is 
space for one large or two small letters, after which HNE€C is prob- 
able, then space for two more letters. In the fourth line, after K 
perhaps !O, after M probably €. 

At best my reading of this inscription is uncertain and unsatis- 
factory. In particular it is hard to believe that no father’s name or 
ethnikon or title of the principal person is given here. At the same 
time the general character of the document is fairly clear. In date 
it seems to me to belong to the same period as those recently dis- 
covered at Doura-Europos, and published by MM. Cumont and 
Rostovtzeff. Only at Kasr Burka there was, apparently, no town 
as at Doura, but only a military post. Hence I assume that this 
inscription belongs to the time of the Roman domination of this 
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region, when Rome was trying to defend its eastern frontier against 
the Parthians and the Bedawin Arabs. If so, it cannot well be 
earlier than the second half of the second century after Christ, nor 
much later than the first half of the third century. If my reading is 
correct, there is nothing Christian or Byzantine about the monu- 
ment, and therefore I do not believe it is later than the beginning 
of the fourth century. 

There is something about this inscription which appeals strongly 
to the imagination. What sort of people were these who lived for a 
time in this grim, black, unspeakably barren military outpost, be- 
yond the farthest frontier of civilization in that region? Unforget- 
able they are called by the companions who survived them. They 
are forgotten now among the living: even their names cannot be 
read with certainty. 

WituiaM K. PRENTICE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
May 12, 1930 
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NOTE ON A.J.A. XXXIV (1930), PP. 334-343 


In the article on Attic Red-figured Vases and Fragments at Corinth, 
published in Volume XXXIV (1930) of this JouRNAL, pages 334 to 
343, the statement as to place of finding of the fragments should in 
four cases be amended. 

P. 334: No. 1 (Fig. 1 a, b) was found not ‘‘in the Lechaeum Road 
area’’ but near the southwest corner of the Agora, in the filling 
against the foundation of the westernmost interior column of the long 
South Stoa.'! (Corinth ms. notebook 27 =H. R. Hastings, I, p. 61.)* 

P. 337: No. 2 (Fig. 2), of which it is stated that ‘‘there are no 
indications as to when or where in Corinth it was found,’”’ was 
recorded May 17, 1902, as found behind Shops V-VI West of the 
Lechaeum Road, i.e. underneath the southern part of the central 
hall of the Basilica' at the eastern foot of Temple Hill. (Notebook 
14=S. E. Bassett, I, p. 78.) 

P. 340: No. 7 (Fig. 4), of which it is likewise said that ‘‘there are 
no indications as to when or where it was found,” is from near the 
east end of the Agora and was found July 26, 1915, in the fill of a 
disused Greek well under the south aisle of the East Building.' (Note- 
book 81=C. W. Blegen, III, p. 310-311.) 

P. 342: No. 18 (Fig. 6), finally, is also reported to be ‘‘ with no 
indication as to when or where found.’’ The date of finding was 
July 5, 1915, and the place the southeast corner of the Agora, in 
the filling against the foundation of the east end of the South Stoa.! 
(Notebook 80=B. H. Hill, XV, p. 15; A. W. Kosmopoulos, Prelimi- 
nary pottery register, ili, p. 8.) 

The difficulty found (p. 340, par. 3) in interpreting the scene 
depicted on the kylix, No. 7 (Fig. 4), would seem easily avoidable. 
The unusual figure before Dionysos is clearly not ‘“‘a hermaphrodite 
faun,” but only a woman wearing the loin-band (perizoma) proper 
to members of a Satyric chorus, as may readily be seen by com- 
parison with representations of such choreutae on other red-figured 
vases.2 This loin-band—indispensable to the mimic satyrs of the 

1 For the location of buildings mentioned see Ari and Archaeology, 1922, p. 194, 
or the plan accompanying Ancient Corinth, A Guide to the Excavations (1928). 


It is to be noted that the east building of the latter plan is in the former desig- 
nated Julian basilica. 

2 The ms. notebooks cited are in the series of field notes preserved at excavation 
headquarters, Oakley House, Old Corinth. 

3 The red-figured vases known to me on which choreutae appear wearing Satyr 
loin-bands are: 

1. Kylix: Munich 2657 (Jahn 507): Gerhardt, A. V., 284, 6; Beazley, Altische 
Vasenmaler r.f. Stils, p. 219, no. 120. 
51 
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theater, to support equine tails and leathern phalloi—would of 


course be superfluous, and presumably obnoxious, to genuine silens. 
The real problem with our vase is to determine whether its subject 
is drawn merely from the painter’s fancy, or from an actual feature 
of one of the Dionysiac festivals of Athens.' 


2. Hydria: Boston, M.F.A. 03.788, Annual Report, 1903, p. 71, no. 57; 
Beazley, Att. Vas., p. 250, no. 33. 

3. Bell-Krater: Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus. 985: Laborde I, pl. 49; Beazley, 
Alt. Vas., p. 334, no. 14. 

4. Calyx-Krater: London, Brit. Mus. E 467: J.H.S. XI, pl. 11; Cook, Zeus, 
I, pl. 38; Beazley, Ait. Vas., p. 338, no. 12. 

5. Bell-KKrater: formerly Deepdene: Tillyard, Hope Vases, no. 136, pl. 23; 
Cook, Zeus, I, p. 700, pl. 39, 1. 

6. Kylix frg.: Boston, M.F.A. 03.841, Annual Report, 1903, p. 72, no. 64 (a). 

7. Krater frg.: formerly Munich, Arndt Collection: Jb. Arch. I., 1917, p. 58, 
fig. 29. 

8. Rhyton: London, Brit. Mus. E 790: Jb. Arch. I., 1917, p. 56, fig. 28. 

9. Dinos: Athens, Nat. Mus. 13027: Nicole, Cat. d. Vases, Supplement, 
no. 1055, pl. 17; Ath. Mitt., 1911, pls. 13, 1-2, 14, 4-5. 

10. Dinos frgs.: _ hed. Ath. Mitt., 1911, pls. 13, 3, 14, 1-2. 

11. Bell-Krater: Paddockhurst, Cowdray Collection: Tillyard, Hope Vases, 
no. 210, pl. 30; Tischbein, Engravings, I, pl. 39; Cook, Zeus, I, p. 701, 
pl. 39, 2. 

12. Volute-handled Amphora: Naples, Mus. Naz. 3240 (Heydemann); 
Monumenti d. Inst., U1, pl. 31; Furtwingler-Reichhold, III, pls. 142- 
145, pp. 132 ff. (Buschor). 


For further references, and discussion of representations of the Satyric chorus, 
see: Haigh, Aitic Theatre’, pp. 292 ff.; Flickinger, Greek Theater’, pp. 23 ff., 340 f.; 
Bieber, Denkmdler z. Theaterwesen, pp. 88 ff., 185 f.; Daremberg-Saglio, I, pp. 
1123 f.; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Satyrspiel; ibid., s.v. Silenos u. Satyros; Roscher, 
Lexikon, s.v. Satyrspiel. 

! The closest, and perhaps the only, parallel to the woman on this kylix, in pub- 
lished designs of red-figured vases, appears to be the well-known Pyrrhic dancer 
on a bell-krater in Kiev (Compte Rendu, 1864, pl. vi, 6, pp. 230 ff.; Daremberg- 
Saglio, 1V, p. 1032, fig. 6057). She wears an embroidered loin-band with phallos, 
but with either a very short tail or none at all. In the articles cited, and elsewhere, 
it is assumed that this dancer is male, but she seems undoubtedly a woman, as 
Wolters (Jb. Arch. I., 1896, p. 9, n. 26) and Buschor (Furtwangler-Reichhold, 
III, p. 142) rightly observe. 


B. H. 
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UXMAL INSCRIPTIONS 


SEVERAL Maya inscriptions, found at Uxmal in Yucatan, have been 
interpreted to lend support to an assumption that there was a shift 
of one in the month-coefficients which made no corresponding 
difference in the position of a date in the Long Count, or, what may 
be termed, an assumption of a single day shift in the Maya time 
count which left unimpaired an otherwise uniform calendar system. 
Some apposite extracts may be cited. 


‘An extensive treatment of the shift of the positions of the days in the Maya 
months will be found in Carnegie Institution Publication No. 219, Appendix II, 
pp. 512-524; and in Year Book No. 17, p. 273, note 1. As there pointed out, this 
shift does not appear to have taken place until toward the close of the New 
Empire. Indeed the very day when it may have occurred may be commemorated 
on rings of the Ball Court at Uxmal, as having been 11.15.16.12.14 10 Ix 17 
Pop, 1277 a.p.””! 

‘“‘The ball court is a type of structure which Mexican conquerors introduced 
into Yucatan and the date of this particular structure is accurately recorded as in 
a tun 17 ending on a day 12 Ahau, the specific date being 11-15-16-12-14, 10 Ix 
17 Pop, Oct. 15, 1276. The double entry on these two rings of stone would seem 
to memorialize a change in point of usage regarding the position of the day in the 
month.” 2 

“On page 273 of Year Book 17, I figure two fragments of the two rings of the 
ball court at Uxmal. Again the inscriptions are incomplete but I believe the 
left-hand ring records t0 Ix 16 Pop in a Tun 17 ending on the day 12 Ahau, the 
Initial Series value of which, I believe, is 11.15.17.0.0 12 Ahau 3 Yaxkin. 
The right-hand ring, I believe, may have the date 10 Ix, 17 Pop occurring in the 
same tun ending on the same day 12 Ahau and I have interpreted these two in- 
scriptions as indicating that it was on this day that the shift took place at Uxmal.’’ 


Thus, it is stated that the shift in the month-coefficients—accom- 


panied by double entry—took place at Uxmal: 
11.15.16.12.14 10 Ix 16/17 Pop, 1276 or 1277 a.p. 
5. 6 
11.15.17. 0. 0 12 Ahau 2 (3) Yaxkin 
Admittedly, there is no ‘12 Ahau”’ specifically recorded on either 
quarter fragment of the Ball Court rings. A fractional glyph with 
damaged coefficient, which follows 17 Tun, may record 11, 12, 13, 
or 14 Katun. 
If, for an assumed date, 10 Ix 17 Pop, the Cuch Haab were 7 
Eznab 1 Pop, and the next Cuch Haab were 9 Kan 1 Pop, the 
‘Year Book No. 26, 1926-1927, Carnegie Institution of Washington, p. 236, 
note 1. 2The Reduction of Mayan Dates, 1924, p. 283. 


8 Letter from Chichen-Itza, April 26, 1929, p. 3. 
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orderly sequence would be impaired by the deficiency of a Cuch 
Haab with a day-coefficient 8. A single-day shift is disjunctive, 
and the explanation of the alleged shift, given in Publication No. 219, 


“is open to justifiable adverse criticism. Not only is it based upon insufficient 
evidence, but it also presupposes a change in the Maya year-bearers at a time 
when they were already the same as the corresponding Nahua year-bearers.”’ ! 


An extract, in conflict with the first three citations, reads: 


‘Now, the lintel in the outer chamber of the East Range of the Monjas Quad- 
rangle at Uxmal we have already seen dates from 11.12.17.11.1 5 Imix 18 
Kankin, i.e., 1219 a.p., the month-coefficient conforming to the New Empire 
system. Therefore, some time between 1182, the beginning of Katun 8 Ahau, 
and 1219, when this lintel was dated, the shift in the month-coefficients was in- 
troduced at Uxmal; indeed, 58 years later, when the Ball Court was erected there, 
occasion was taken to record the date of its dedication in both systems.2 Italics 
in original. 


Thus, it is stated that the shift in the month-coefficients—un- 
accompanied by specific double entry—was introduced at Uxmal 
long prior to 1277 a.p., that is, between 1182 and 1219 a.p. 

A contrast of procedure, consequent on calendar changes, is 


presented: 


Uxmal chronology: Month-coefficient shift 
Single-entry dating, 1219 a.p. 
(58 years later) Double-entry dating, 1277 a.p. 


Christian chronology: Gregorian calendar reform 
Double-entry dating, 1582 a.p. 
(58 years later) Single-entry dating, 1640 a.p. 


Double-entry dating normally connotes a calendar change of 
recent occurrence at the time of the dating,—for example, October 
5/15, 1582 a.pv. It would place an undue burden upon the Ball 
Court fragments to interpret them as commemorating, by double 
entry, the occurrence of a single-day shift in the Maya time count. 

Relative to the inscription date, 5 Imix 18 Kankin, an extract 
and its explanatory note read: 

“The central capstone of the outer chamber of the East Range of the Monjas 
Quadrangle at Uxmal presents the following date ...: 5 Imix 19! Kankin 
falling in a Tun 18 of a Katun 13,” ete! 

“The original appears to have 18, which has been changed to 19 here in order 


to conform with the Old Empire chronology.” 4 


Since a Kan Calendar, or New Empire, date does not conform 
with the Akbal Calendar, or Old Empire, system, and since the lack 
2 


1 Publication No, 219, Carnegie Institution, 1920, p. 522. d., p. 514. 
3 Publication No, 219, p. 510 ‘ Jd., note 1. 
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of conformity is prima facie evidence for the existence of different 
Maya chronological systems, a caveat may properly lie against the 
conversion of a recorded 18 into a hypothetical 19. 
In reference to the recorded 18 Tun 13 Katun, two extracts of 
similar import may be cited: 


‘The painted text reproduced in figure 62, b, from a capstone in the Eastern 
Range of the Nunnery Quadrangle at Uxmal records in the first two glyphs of the 
first line 5 Imix 19 Kankin and in the corresponding glyphs of the second line 18 
tuns 13 katuns. This is to be read ‘“‘a day 5 Imix 19 Kankin in a tun 18 of a 
katun 13.”’ In other words the tun will be 18 when it ends and the katun will be 
13. The long count presentation for this date is 11-12-17-11-1, 5 Imix 19 Kankin, 
Apr. 10, 1218. The date records the farmer’s New Year. It will be noted that 
I the completed katun is 12 rather than 13 and the completed tun is 17 rather than 
18. The time-honored custom of counting elapsed time was breaking down, 
probably under Mexican influence since this date falls in the 13th century a.p., 
when Mexican conquerors had already raised their standards in Yucatan.”’ ! 
“The katun coefficient actually recorded is 13, which is correct, since 5 Imix 
19 Kankin (11.12.17.11.1), falls in the katun ending on 11 .13.0.0.0 and not in 
that ending on 11.12.0.0.0. Similarly the tun coefficient recorded is 18, not 17, 
since 5 Imix 19 Kankin (11.12.17.11.1), falls in the tun ending on 18.0.0 and 
f not in that ending on 17.0.0.” 2 
A diagram of the Monjas Quadrangle inscription, as interpreted, 
is presented: 
11.12.17.11. 1 5 Imix 18 (19) Kankin 
1. 0. 6.19 
11.13.18. 0. 0 12 Ahau_ 17 (18) Pax 
The surplus Katun interval would appear to be foreign to the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Mayarum, and the logic employed to support 
the interpretation of the inscription, if applied to an analogous 
diagram, with explanation that the time-honored custom of count- 
ing elapsed time was breaking down, would parallel, thus: 
11.15.16.12.14 10 Ix 17 Pop 
&. 
11.16.17. 0. 0 10 Ahau 2 (3) Uo 
‘ The katun coefficient is 16, which is correct, since 10 Ix 17 Pop (11.15.16.12. 
14), falls in the katun ending on 11.16.0.0.0 and not in that ending on 11.15. 
0.0.0. Similarly the tun coefficient is 17, not 16, since 10 Ix 17 Pop (11.15.16. 
12.14), falls in the tun ending on 17.0.0 and not in that ending on 16.0.0. 
Logical consistency would seem to be sacrificed by interpreting: 
Monjas Quadrangle inscription 
Month-coefficient shift (1182-1219 a.p. 
Single-entry dating 


11.12.17.11. 1 5 Imix 18 (19) Kankin 
1. 0. 6.19 
11.13.18. 0. 0 12 Ahau 17 (18) Pax 


1 Mayan Dates, pp. 282-283. 2 Publication No. 219, p. 511, note 1. 
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Ball Court fragmentary inscriptions 


Month-coefficient shift (1277 a.p.) 
Double-entry dating 


11.15.16.12.14 10 Ix 16/17 Pop 
5. 6 
11.15.17. 0. O 12 Ahau 2 (3) Yaxkin 
The Uxmal inscriptions evidently lend no support to an assump- 
tion that the positions of the days in the Maya months underwent 
a shift of but a single day which left unimpaired an otherwise 
uniform calendar system. 
R. B. We1TzEL 
D. C. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 29-31, 1930 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its thirty second 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at the State 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, December 29, 30 and 31, 1930, 
in conjunction with the American Philological Association. There 
were four sessions for the reading of papers, besides one joint session 
with the American Philological Association. The subjoined sum- 
maries of the papers were furnished by the authors. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29. 2.00 P.M. 
1. THe AENEAS LEGEND ON COINS 


Thomas S. Duncan, Washington University 


2. THE ESCARGOTIERS OF EASTERN ALGERIA 
George L. Collie, Beloit College 


Escargotiers are shell heaps made by migrating prehistoric peoples, who were 
driven out of the Sahara region during periods of desiccation and who traveled 
north toward the Mediterranean littoral along the ancient valleys which lead up 
from the Sahara depression to the Algerian plateau. 

The escargotiers are situated in these old valleys, generally in sightly locations, 
near springs, and as a rule close to outcrops of flint or other rock suitable for 
flaking. 

The heaps are made up largely of snail shells belonging to the family Helicidae; 
with these are mingled the remains of numerous food animals, ranging in size 
from the elephant down to small rodents. Dust blown in from the surrounding 
region, the ashes of countless camp fires, furnish the binding material for these 
refuse heaps. 

In size the escargotiers range up to 300 feet in length, 125 feet in width, 15 to 
20 feet in thickness; often they are mere patches of shells a few inches in thick- 
ness. Remains of human beings are found in the shell heaps, also numerous 
utensils of stone and bone, occasionally also ornaments of shell, bone, teeth, 
ostrich egg shells, and stone. This culture is closely similar to the Aurignacian 
of Europe, but is given a different name by the North African archaeologists, 
namely, Capsian. So similar are these two cultures that it seems entirely probable 
that one influenced the other. It is not a case of parallelism, but of diffusion. 
Which influenced the other is not definitely known, but it seems probable that 
the Aurignacian culture originated in Africa and spread to Europe, at least this is 
probably true of the Capsian phase of it, that phase with its numerous microliths, 
its fine notched blades, and symmetrical cores. 

The beginnings of prehistoric art are shown on the engraved ostrich egg shell 
fragments found in the escargotiers. 
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3. C. Sosrus: His Corns, His Trrumpn, aNp His TEMPLE OF 
APOLLO 
Frederick W. Shipley, Washington University 


This paper has been printed in full in Washington University Studies, Language 
and Literature, No. 3, 1930 (pp. 73-87; fig.). 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 9.30 A.M. 
1. THe REAPER DESIGN ON GNosTIC AMULETS 
Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan 


This paper is to be printed with additional matter in the A.J.A. 


2. A SHRINE ON Mount HyMeEtTTos 


Carl W. Blegen, University of Cincinnati 


3. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEEPER EXCAVATIONS AT CHETRO 
KETL 
Edgar L. Hewett, School of American Research 


In this paper was discussed the continuation of the work at Chetro Ket] in 
Chaco Canyon in northwestern New Mexico. This consisted of an extension of 
the excavation of 1929 to the rooms adjacent to the East Tower. A study of 
conditions at this ruin led to the suspicion that previous excavations had not 
extended to sufficient depth to lay bare the earliest structures. The first deeper 
excavation was made at the Great Sanctuary. Here it was discovered that, 
spectacular as this building had seemed from its earlier excavation, by far its 
most important features were below the previously excavated floors. By carrying 
the excavation down to about twice the original depth, it was discovered that 
underlying the known structure was an older building far better built and of 
much greater significance, being in fact a true amphitheatre in the best type of 
masonry that has been found in Chaco Canyon. The effort to save the later 
structure and at the same time lay bare that of the older epoch introduces a new 
problem into Southwestern excavation. There is now disclosed a building of a 
type entirely new to Southwestern archaeology, one which ranks in importance 
with the temples of Mexico and Central America. It will probably make neces- 
sary a re-examination of a number of previously excavated ruins in the Southwest. 

By prosecuting further the idea of deeper excavation, it was found that under- 
lying the buildings uncovered in 1929 were older structures which can only be laid 
bare by tunneling under the superimposed walls of the later epoch. It was found 
that in the ruin of Chetro Ketl five stories of house walls are preserved and that 
the great north wall of the community building still stands to a height of 34 feet; 
almost half of it being buried under the sand and débris. It will therefore stand 
when completely excavated, somewhat higher than the main outer wall of Pueblo 
Bonito. The main refuse heap of the ruin was also re-examined and found to 
extend to a depth of nearly double the level previously excavated. On the whole 
the season at Chaco Canyon was one of surprises, the full significance of which 
may not be disclosed short of two or three more years of excavation. 
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4. THE VENETIC GoppEss REHTIA 
Robert S. Conway, University of Manchester, Charles Eliot 
Norton Lecturer of the Institute 


By means of slides the author showed the nature of the Venetic alphabet, and 
of the votive objects found in the temple of Rehtia at Este, the ancient Ateste, 
about fifteen miles S.W. of Padua. The name was clearly parallel in meaning to 
that of the Greek Goddess Orthia, sometimes called Orthosia, whose great temple 
at Sparta had recently been excavated by the British School of Athens. The 
character of one or two cult-figures which might reasonably be either identified 
with the Goddess herself, or at least regarded as showing the kind of costume 
which was appropriate to her worship, raised the question whether she had any 
kind of connection with the still un-named Goddess who appeared at Cnossus. 
The chief resemblances were long stiff skirts and rather prominent breasts which, 
in Rehtia, were always divided by a crossed snood, making the shape of the letter 
X. That symbol certainly was one which her worshippers regarded as typical of 
her because it appeared in quite innumerable examples upon different votive 
objects. Professor Conway described the records of the Venetic language as 
extending from the fifth century B.c., if not earlier, down to, at all events, the 
Sullan period; and some Roman remains found in the temple indicated that it was 
still a centre of worship to the end of the Republic. 

The chief objects dedicated to this Goddess were of three types, and all but one 
or two were dedicated by women. This seemed to connect her with the func- 
tions attributed to the Greek Orthia, whose name denoted her power of making 
people erect, especially of restoring women to health after childbirth. If the 
dedications made by men were more numerous, it would become probable that 
she had some corresponding power in the male sex. Of the three types of votive 
offering common at Este, that of chariots and horses in bronze, or of horses 
without chariots, was immediately intelligible, because we know that the Veneti, 
like their namesakes and probable kinsmen in Asia Minor, were devoted to horse 
racing. The second type of offering, long squared bronze skewers with flat 
handles to which there were attached small chains with objects like wedges, or 
wedge-shaped bells, hanging onto the chains, had been explained quite clearly 
by Professor Joshua Whatmough from examples found in Pannonia as hairpins 
used by women with apotropaeic bells, or, rather, jingling bits of metal, attached 
to them, to protect the wearer from any evil eye. The third kind of offering, to 
which the lecturer devoted most attention, consisted of lead plates with a dedica- 
tion to the Goddess in the centre, but with the greater part of their surface covered 
with the signs of the Venetic alphabet, singly and in combination. These tab- 
lets were of great value because they had made clear the meaning of all the alpha- 
betic signs, and also of the sign identified by the lecturer as marking the accented 
syllable, namely a punct placed on either side of the last sound of that syllable. 
But what the real nature of the tablets is, and why Rehtia should be interested 
in them is still a problem. The likeliest guess so far made is that they had a 
magical power to protect the worshipper by placing the alphabet under the con- 
trol of the Goddess, so that she should prevent its being used to the worshipper’s 
detriment. The awe with which written symbols were regarded in a primitive 
community was well known, and illustrated by the meaning of the English word 
spell, as well as by the still surviving use of alphabetic signs in the ritual of dedica- 
tion of a Roman Catholic cathedral. All the evidence bearing on the cult of 
Rehtia will shortly appear in Conway, Whatmough, and Johnson, The Pre- 
Italic Dialects, Vol. I (Harvard University Press). 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 2.00 P.M. 
1. THe TWENTY-SixtH Lyp1an INSCRIPTION 
George W. Elderkin, Princeton University 


To be published. 


2. THE EXCAVATIONS IN THE NORTH CEMETERY AT CORINTH IN 1930 
T. Leslie Shear, Princeton University 


This paper has been published in full in A.J.A., 1930, No. 4. 


3. THE GEOMETRIC POTTERY FROM THE NoRTH CEMETERY AT 
CORINTH 
Josephine Platner Shear, Staff of the Corinth Excavations 


To be published in full in Art and Archaeology, March, 1931. 


4. NoTres ON ATHENIAN ASSESSMENT RECORDS 
Allen B. West, University of Cincinnati 


This paper will be published in Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1930, Part IT. 


1930 Excavations aT TELL Bert Mirsim 
Ovid R. Sellers, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago 


Under Drs. M. G. Kyle and W. F. Albright the third campaign at Tell Beit 
Mirsim, probably the Kiriath-sepher of the Bible, was carried on June 19-August 
16, 1930 (Basor 39, 1-10). One area was excavated to bed rock, showing ten 
successive levels, six from the Middle Bronze Age. The study and publication of 
these by Dr. Albright will fix the sequence of Middle Bronze pottery. There was 
evidence of Egyptian domination of Palestine during the Hyksos period and the 
Empire. 

We recorded three daily readings of temperature: when we arose, when the 
temperature reached the maximum, and at bed time. Only once, on the day of a 
sirocco, did the mercury go above 100. On all but two or three nights we slept 
under blankets. Tell Beit Mirsim is about 25 miles N.E. of Beersheba and about 
1,600 feet high. Our midsummer weather was more comfortable than that of the 
same period in the non-mountainous parts of the United States. 

The climate possibly had something to do with the choice of sites for Palestine 
cities. The people who lived in the hills may have selected their abodes partly 
because they would enjoy cooler summer weather than that of their neighbors on 


the plains or in the valleys. 

Cities on high hills are well adapted to short summer excavations. Surveyors 
and foremen from the large excavations, closed at this time, are available; no 
shelter other than tents and reed huts is needed; and the climate is delightful. 


6. JoiInNTED DOoLLs IN ANTIQUITY (read by title) 
Kate McK. Elderkin, Princeton, N. J. 


This paper has been pr:nted in full in A./.A., 1930, No. 4. 
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7. Four Rep-Ficurep VASEs IN PROVIDENCE (read by title) 
Stephen B. Luce, Rhode Island School of Design 


This paper will appear in the A..J.A. 


8. A REPRESENTATION OF THE First PLOW AND BoUZzYGES ON A 
VASE BY THE NapLes HEpHAISTOS PAINTER (read by title) 


David M. Robinson, The Johns Hopkins University 


This paper is to be published in the A.J.A. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 9.30 A.M. 
1. Some NOTES ON THE Puatstos Disk 
George W. Elderkin, Princeton University 


To be published. 


2. A REVIEW OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL WorK IN NORTH AMERICA IN 
1930 
Carl E. Guthe, University of Michigan 


After about a century of investigations, archaeological information relating to 
North America has accumulated to a degree permitting a general classification 
of data, which makes possible the division of the continent into four major areas; 
the northern littoral, the west coast, the southern agricultural region, and the 
northern non-agricultural region. The major problem of the antiquity of man in 
the New World received additional data during the past year through the finding 
of implements in a cave in Nevada which also contained remains of the extinct 
ground sloth, and through continued explorations in Alaska. Field work on the 
west coast was confined to the southern part. Most of the archaeological work on 
this continent has been done among the remains of those cultures acquainted with 
agriculture. At least twenty-three field parties worked in the southwestern 
United States, in the most part concerning themselves with the earlier culture of 
the region. In the lower Mississippi region, interesting material was obtained 
principally in Texas, Arkansas, and Alabama. In the northern part of the valley, 
including the Great Lakes region, not less than seventeen expeditions carried 
forward survey work and excavations in twelve states. Stratified evidence of 
cultural sequence is helping to solve some of the perplexing problems of this area. 
Along the Atlantic seaboard, new information was secured by the National Mu- 
seum of Canada and by a number of organizations in several states, principally 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the Merrimack Valley of New England. 

The eighty-odd organizations interested in North American archaeology are 
coéperating to such a degree that our problems have become parts of a single 
investigation concerned with the entire continent, rather than a group of unre- 
lated research projects. As the study of American Indian history becomes more 
detailed, it is felt that certain of its aspects serve to clarify some of the less well 
known periods of Old World history, and that the Indians left a definite imprint 
upon our civilization. We should understand and appreciate to a great degree 
the story of these civilizations which we have displaced. 
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3. RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ForuM oF TRAJAN 
Frank G. Moore, Columbia University 


Pending official publication of the results of these excavations nothing more 
could be done than to show and explain slides of the hemicycle toward the Quirinal, 
together with two ancient streets on different levels, and the adjacent buildings, 
in particular the so-called mercato, a vaulted hall about forty feet high, rising 
above a lower story of shops, and containing in itself two more stories of shops, 
the upper tier reached from lateral galleries under flying buttresses, while the 
existence of a fourth story over a part of the structure is established, not to men- 
tion the extensive crypts beneath. Special attention was paid to the problem of 
the semicircular wall of peperino, with traces of marble revetment, separating 
the marble-paved semicircle of the Forum proper (in its projection toward the 
Quirinal) from the concentric street paved with basalt and giving access to the 
shallow shops of the first story of the hemicycle. The purpose of this wall would 
seem to have been, not fire protection, as in the case of the lofty wall behind the 
Forum of Augustus, but a separation (except for a portal in the middle of the arc) 
of the monumental and thoroughly Hellenistic Forum from the practical Roman 
and entirely commercial structures against the slope of the hill. It was conjec- 
tured that this enclosing wall, now for the most part destroyed down to its impos- 
ing foundations, was little, if any, higher than the main order of the Forum, but 
similarly crowned, we may presume, with statues or trophies, or perhaps by a 
single row of columns, partially to mask the upper story of the hemicycle, with its 
vaulted semicircular corridor giving access to shops behind. Necessary correc- 
tions in the older plans and in Lanciani’s map were discussed. 


4. THe Papyrit COLLECTION AT WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, SAINT 
Lovuts—NUMBER 1, A Homeric FRAGMENT (read by title) 


Frank M. Debatin, Washington University 


Part I of the paper set forth the manner of acquisition of the papyri at Wash- 
ington University and described in some detail the number of fragments, their 
legibility, the period of time covered by them, the classification of hand-writing 
and the nature of such fragments as have been tentatively examined. 

Part II of the paper dealt specifically with the Homeric Papyrus which includes, 
on the obverse, /liad, Book 13, lines 512-527 and, on the reverse, Jliad, Book 13, 
lines 545-560. A study was made of the contents of the Papyrus, its hand-writing 
and its probable date. This last was established as late fourth or early fifth 


century, A.D. 


5. THe SHart GRAVES AND THOLOS TomBs aT MykeEnai (read by 
title) 
J. Penrose Harland, University of North Carolina 


The shaft graves (ca. 1700-1500 B.c.) appear to be “‘Minyan” or Middle Hel- 
ladic burials. Admittedly they contain objects and decorative motives derived 
from Crete, weapons modelled after Minoan patterns, and probably even imports 
from Crete. Naturally the advanced culture of adjacent Crete was strongly 
represented here. But, on the other hand, there is the presence of Northern 
types of weapons, of Helladic and Northern shapes in pottery, ornaments with 
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Northern and Eastern affinities, and Baltic amber. Still more important are the 
gold face-masks with mustache and beard of a decidedly non-Minoan character, 
and inlaid bronze daggers whose origin can hardly be found in Crete. 

The sculptured grave stelai are also a distinctively Helladic feature. The 
argument that these stelai were transferred from the tholos tombs has as little to 
support it as has the theory that the shaft graves’ contents were transferred from 
these same tombs. 

The tholos tombs form a series from the smaller and simpler to the larger and 
more elaborate. Their derivation from Cretan tholoi is unlikely because of the 
lapse of intervening centuries. The ‘‘Atreus” tholos, shown by architectural 
considerations to be late in the series, is to be dated after 14008.c. The similarity 
between the ‘‘triglyph-and-rosette’’ reliefs of Mykenai and Knossos, the fancied 
resemblance between the restored gypsum reliefs at Mykenai and a restored 
stucco relief at Knossos, and the appearance, also at the tholoi, of apparently 
imported stone vessels, all may be accounted for more logically by over-sea’s 
trade than by conquest. Design alone is not a safe criterion for dating, and is 
certainly not evidence of conquest. 

An examination of the evidence points to the fact that the tholos tombs were 
subsequent to the shaft graves and, further, that the burials in both cases were of 
Helladic dynasts, not of Minoan rulers. Trade relations can account for all the 
Cretan elements at Mykenai, and proof is lacking for the contention that Minoans 
ruled at Mykenai. 


6. DENOMINATIONS IN THE COINAGE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 
(read by title) 


Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., New York University 


The substance of this paper, in a changed and expanded form, will appear in a 
book to be published soon. 


7. CAMILLUS AND FipENAE Tura (read by title) 
Homer F. Rebert, Amherst College 


1930 
July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


NECROLOGY 


Friedrich Drexel.—Friedrich Drexel met with death by drowning on February 8, 
1930. He had studied at Bonn and later spent a year in Italy, Greece, and 
northern Africa. As a member of the Limes Commission, he devoted himself to 
Roman Archaeology in Germany, and among his works may be especially noted 
his monographs on the fortresses of Faimingen and Stockstadt and his study on 
the cauldron of Gundestrup. As one of the staff of the Museum at Treves, he 
took part in the making of the archaeological map of the Rhine provinces. In 
1919, he was appointed assistant in the Romano-German Commission, of which he 
became the director in 1924 (R. Arch. xxxi, p. 354). 

Federico Halbherr.—Uco ANTONIELLI writes (B. Pal. Jt. xlix, 151-153) highly 
eulogistically about the work of the late Federico Halbherr, professor of epigraphy 
and Greek antiquities in the University of Rome, and head of the Italian Archae- 
ological Mission in Greece, who died in Rome on July 17, 1930. Halbherr was 
born at Rovereto seventy-four years ago. He derived much inspiration from his 
master Luigi Pigorini and distinguished himself by his Cretan investigations from 
1884 to 1887. He was a man of very attractive personality, genuine, plain, 
direct, qualities which caused him to become highly beloved. His abilities as an 
organizer of archaeological missions were rare and very effective. 

Harry Reginald Holland Hall.—The death of Dr. Harry Reginald Holland Hall 
on October 13, 1930, is mourned in Pal. Ex. Fund, January 1931, pp. 9-11 (photo- 
graph). Dr. Hall was born in 1873, educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and 
at St. John’s College, Oxford. He rose from a subordinate position in the De- 
partment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum to that of 
Assistant Keeper and then Keeper. He was well known for his first-hand knowl- 
edge of Greece and the Near East. In 1903-1907 he participated in excavations 
at Deir et-Bahri, in 1910 and 1925 at Abydos. He directed the explorations at 
M. Tell et Obeid, etc. Among his writings are: The Oldest Civilisation of Greece 
(1901); The Civilisation of Greece in the Bronze Age (1928); Ancient History of the 
Near East. His work in the British Museum was characterized by forcefulness, 
energy, and a very human touch. 

! The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuet E. 
Bassett, Professor CARROLL N. Brown, Miss Mary E. Bucxincuay, Professor Sipney N. Deane, 
Professor Rospert E. Dencier, Mrs. Epirh Hatt Donan, Dr. Viapimir J. Fewxes, Professor 
N. Fowter, Dr. Stepuen B. Luce, Professor Ratpo Van DemMan Professor 
CLARENCE MANNING, Professor ELmer T. MERRILL, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Joun C. 
Roure, Professor Kennetx Scort, Professor Joun SHapiey, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Pro- 


fessor J. Uppvaut, Professor Surrey F. Weser, and the Editors. 
No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourRNat material printed after December 


31, 1930. 
For an explanation of the abbreviations, see Vol. xxxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 
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Eeypt] 


Adolf von Harnack.—Adolf von Harnack died at Heidelberg in June 1930, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. He taught at Leipzig, Giessen, Marburg, and Berlin 
(1889-1924). From 1905 to 1921 he was director of the Royal Library and until 
his death he directed the Institut Wilhelm II. 

His essential task was to reconcile with Lutheranism the essence of scientific 
teaching on the origins and evolution of the Christian churches. He was the 
historian of the dogmas (1886-1890), of the diffusion of Christianity during the 
first three centuries (1902), of St. Luke considered as a doctor and of St. Paul 
(1907-1926), and of Marcion, chief work of his old age (1921). Harnack founded, 
contributed to, and directed since 1882 the collection of Texte und Unters. zur 
Gesch. der altchristl. Literatur. His bibliography in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum contains nearly 150 items (R. Arch. xxxi, p. 352). 

Charles-Henri-Victor Leblond.—Doctor Charles-Henri-Victor Leblond, the 
best connaisseur of the antiquities of Beauvais and correspondent of the Académie 
des Inscriptions, died at Beauvais on March 24, 1930. Dr. Leblond was President 
of the Société Académique de L’Oise, inspecteur of the Soci¢té frangaise d’arché- 
ologie, member of the Comité des Travaux Historiques, and several times laureat 
of the Institut (R. Arch. xxxi, p. 353). 

Albert von Le Coq.—Albert von Le Coq, former director of the Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde, died at Berlin in April 1930, at the age of sixty-nine years. He was 
one of the most valiant and fortunate explorers of our times. He discovered in 
Turkestan the mural paintings and manuscripts which he published in the four 
volumes of his Buddistische Spdtantike in Mittelasien (R. Arch. xxxi, p. 353). 

Arnold Ruesch.—Arnold Ruesch died in 1929. He was interested principally 
in philosophy, but he had archaeology as an avocation and published in 1908 the 
only general catalogue which we possess of the Archaeological Museum of Naples. 
In 1923, Ruesch constructed at Zurich a Roman house filled with works of art. 
His biography by Pollak is found in Jtalien, iii (R. Arch. xxxi, p. 354). 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL 
EGYPT 


AKHETATEN.—Two Letters.—T. Eric Peet writes about two very interest- 
ing letters included among papyri placed in his hands a few years ago. Though 
the documents proved to be in a very crumbling condition, a delicate process of 
opening them has revealed the method in which they had been anciently folded, 
which determined the position of the name of the sender and that of the addressee. 
These letters are reported to be rare examples belonging to the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty. A translation and commentary are given (Ann. Arch. Anth. xvii, 3/4 
(Oct. 1930), pp. 82-97 (13 pls.) ). 

KARANIS.—University of Michigan Excavations, 1929-30.—Enocnu E. 
PETERSON reports the results achieved by the University of Michigan on the site 
of Karanis in Fayoum during the season of 1929-30. Most of the time was de- 
voted to a systematic and thorough clearing of the so-called Southern Temple site. 

In the southern part of the hill, quite close to the probable centre of the early 
town, there was a temple dedicated to the crocodile gods of the Fayoum, Pnepheros 
and Petesuchos. The existence of this temple has been known for many years. 
Grenfell and Hunt visited it and have given an account of it, tozether with a 
sketch of its plan, in their Fayoum Towns and their Papyri. But no systematic 
clearance of the surrounding houses had ever been made. 

Here was found a precinct enclosed on three sides by large temenos walls. 
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There had perhaps been a fourth temenos wall on the northern side, but of that one 
cannot be certain. What may be the remains of such a wall can now be seen close 
to the northeastern corner of the foundation walls of the present temple. In all 
probability these temenos walls were erected for an earlier mud brick temple 
which was destroyed and replaced by the present stone temple in the first century 
of the Christian era. It is reasonable to suppose that the original temple of mud 
brick stood on practically the same site as the present temple. 

This structure rests on rubble-stone foundation walls, which in some places 
go down to the bed rock of the site and in others rest on the ruins of mud brick 
constructions of much earlier date. The temple itself is built of stone; the first 
two courses, together with the large eastern doorway, were of a hard grey lime- 
stone, and above these a soft yellow limestone was used. Inside there are three 
inner rooms, first, upon entering from the east a long prosekos followed by a room 
which is narrow, but of the same width as the prosekos; after that comes the 
shrine room. In the north wall of the room between the shrine and the prosekos 
was a long arched niche which had perhaps been used for the mummy of the 
crocodile. At the back of the shrine room was a large stone platform, which was 
hollow underneath and could be entered by a small door in its southern wall. 
In the wall back of the shrine, but a little to the right from the centre, was a large 
rectangular niche, perhaps for the image of the divinity. 

Flanking these inner rooms there were side rooms reached by a system of corri- 
dors connecting with the inner rooms through small passages into the prosekos, 
and in the case of the northern corridor by a second connecting passage into the 
room between the shrine and the prosekos. 

In front of this temple there had been originally a stone pylon with a stone 
paved way leading through it from the temple to the eastern temenos wall, where 
there was a large stone gateway. To judge by a broken lintel which appears to 
have belonged to it, this gateway was in use during the first century after Christ 
and perhaps earlier. 

Later on the paved way between the pylon and the eastern gateway was 
broken to allow the building of rough rubble stone foundation walls for a rec- 
tangular forecourt at a higher level. On top of this forecourt, which consisted of 
a double row of grey limestone cornice blocks, one row above the other, there 
were originally columns, seven on the sides and four on the ends. There had 
doubtless been a cornice on top of the columns also. To connect this higher 
forecourt with the pylon a series of stone steps had been put in and on the east 
another series of steps to lead down to the paved way extending to the gateway 
in the eastern temenos wall. 

North of the forecourt there was also a large stone gateway with a stone paved 
way leading up to it. Both the northern and the eastern gateways show two 
levels of occupation. It appears that the northern gateway was built for the 
present temple while the eastern gateway must have been constructed for the 
earlier temple. 

South of the eastern gateway were the remains of a large building with a stone 
gateway bearing an inscribed lintel, showing that it was a deipneterion dating 
from the time of the present temple. 

There were three other special buildings within the area which must have had 
some connection with the temple service. In each of them were found remains of 
systems of tile drains with pots used to collect whatever was drained off by these 
tiles. Perhaps these buildings were used for some sort of lustral bath. 

Underneath the buildings within the enclosure that belong to the time of the 
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present temple there were ruins of much earlier constructions, perhaps dating 
back to the first century before Christ. The lowest occupation doubtless ante- 
dates the buildings of the temenos walls. 

Just north of the temple were found remains of a large storehouse or granary, 
the southern walls of which had been broken to build the northern foundation 
wall of the temple. 

South and a little to the east of the temple there was a large circular stone 
cistern, over ten metres deep. Its walls were set in mud, and therefore it was 
probably not used for water. 

Work was also continued on the east side of the mound. Here we found that 
the first-century occupation did not extend far to the north and that the inter- 
vening space between that occupation and the late second and following occupa- 
tions to the north was used as a dump ground. 

Among the most interesting finds of the season were some very nicely worked 
examples of turned wood which came from a late first-century house on the east 
side. This period of occupation has not been uncovered to any great extent as 
yet. The area here with its lower levels will have special interest because of its 
close proximity to the temple site. 

GIZEH.—Osirid Figures.—In B. Metr. Mus. xxv, 7 (July 1930), pp. 164-166 
(fig.), LupLow Butt reports on two wooden Osirid figures of Ken-Amiin, ap- 
parently buried near Gizeh about 1425 B.c., which have been acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

TELL EL AMARNA.—The Egyptian Exploration Society under the direction of 
J. D. 8S. PENDLEBURY announces the thrilling discovery of a pot containing gold 
and silver objects in the form of rings, bars, etc., which apparently had been 
hidden by a robber (The Illustrated London News, Dec. 27, 1930, p. 1171 (4 figs.) ). 

THEBES.—Metropolitan Museum Expedition, 1929-30.—During the year the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art completed negotiations whereby the Berlin Museum 
was enabled to complete the imposing granite sphinx of Hat-shepsiit, the head of 
which was brought to Berlin by Lepsius in 1845, and the Metropolitan Museum 
now has a beautiful marble seated statue of that queen. The long and tedious 
task of assembling fragments was continued and the museum will have several 
valuable sphinxes and seated statues of Hat-shepsiit. Remains of the tomb of 
Queen Meryet-Amiin were photographed and studied. A detailed picture of the 
appearance of this Eighteenth-Dynasty queen is drawn from evidence revealed 
by the unwrapping of her mummy. The mummy of Princess Entiu-ny also was 
found and unwrapped. On it was found the “‘ Book of Him who is in the Under- 
world”’ and near it was found a well-preserved and fairly complete manuscript 
of the ‘‘Going Forth by Day,” encased in a small hollow replica of the mummy. 
Further digging in the neighborhood of Deir el Bahri, where the tomb of Meryet- 
Amin had been found, proved fruitless. In the ‘ Asasif valley about thirty tombs, 
mostly of the Eleventh Dynasty, were cleared and some interesting objects found, 
the further study of which had to be left for a future season (H. E. WINLocK, 
B. Metr. Mus., Sec. I1, Dec. 1930, pp. 3-28 (32 figs.) 

In ibid., pp. 29-42 (10 figs.), N. pe G. Davies reports that the graphic branch 
of the Museum’s expedition completed the gathering of material from the tomb 
of Nefer-hotep and gives an account of some of the problems that arise in the 
study of the pictorial records of antiquity. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


KISH.—Excavations of the University of Oxford and the Field Museum of 
Chicago.—In J. Asiat. ecxv (1929), pp. 103-116, (5 figs.), M. L.-Ca. Wate 
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summarizes the chief results of the excavations at Kish in upper Babylonia. 
This proves to be one of the earliest seats of civilization in Mesopotamia. The 
first occupation of the site goes back to the fifth millennium B.c. The remains 
consist of painted pottery similar to that found at Jemdet Nasr. This town was 
destroyed by an inundation, and remained unoccupied probably for several cen- 
turies. The first reconstruction, about 4000 B.c., belonged to the Chalcolithic 
Age. This city also was destroyed, and the second rebuilding took place about 
3500 B.c., as is proved by the cylinder seals found in this level. About 3300 B.c. 
this third city was destroyed, and a fourth city was built on the site. This in its 
turn was destroyed by a peculiarly great flood before 3000 B.c. The fifth city is 
dated by tablets of 3000-2900 B.c. and by objects found in the cemetery of the 
same period. 

TELL HALAF.—At Tell Halaf, in Upper Mesopotamia, Baron Max von Op- 
PENHEIM, excavator of this site since 1911, has recently added to his already huge 
collection of objects and has placed them in his private museum in Charlotten- 
burg, Germany. Massiveness, archaism, a “‘cubistic’’ tendency, are some of the 
characteristics of this art. Upwards of 250 specimens of statuary are included in 
this rich collection, of which some are in red limestone but most in basalt. Much 
colored pottery inviting comparison with that of Susa I has been dug up. In 
shape, size, and decoration the vessels are greatly diversified. Some were ob- 
viously used for sacrificial purposes, others were for everyday household use. 
Obsidian knives, gold plaques, terracotta statuettes, necklaces, and other objects 
of personal adornment were found in considerable number (The Illustrated London 
News, Oct. 25, 1930, pp. 706-709 (13 figs.), ibid., Nov. 1, 1930, pp. 760-761 
(9 figs.) ) 

UR.—Excavations of 1929-30.—In Ant. J. x, 4 (Oct. 1930), pp. 315-343 (24 
pls.), C. LEonarD WOOLLEY submits a report of the eighth season's work at this 
site, where even more digging than in previous campaigns was possible. The 
main features of the winter’s work are: (1) the completion of the excavations in 
the cemetery; (2) work on the Flood stratum; (3) the determination of the line of 
the city wall and the investigation of certain structures associated with this wall. 

The cemetery, which has now probably been sufficiently examined to yield all 
results of major importance, has added, through the opening of about 350 graves, 
certain details about Sumerian life, of which one is the fact that these people shaved 
their heads and also wore wigs. The chronological relationships bet ween graves of 
different strata have been considerably illuminated by these latter investigations. 
A large and varied collection of objects has been added to the finds recovered 
from the graves. 

The evidence from the Flood stratum was enriched by the sinking of a large pit, 
which shows eight cultural levels. Bricks, pottery, beads, tools, figurines, and 
other objects, were found in the several layers, and in these can be noted very 
significant interrelationships. The large amount of pottery of different types, 
together with numerous other articles, makes possible a remarkal:'y detailed re- 
construction of the life in the several periods. The graves in this area all show 
the skeleton lying flat on the back. Six terracotta figurines of nude females 
recovered from the tombs are remarkable because of their very strange faces, 
hardly human in character, their elongated skulls, and their emphasized femi- 
ninity. The representations may be demons. Other, somewhat different, figures 
were alsofound. Dr. Woolley contends that the Flood deposit at Ur and a similar 
one at Kish (Excavations at Kish, in Journ. of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1930, 
p. 601) do not coincide. 
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The work of tracing the city wall was much simplified by test diggings at various 
points where the course of the wall was calculated torun. Two harbors have been 
explored. Persian graves have yielded much pottery, jewelry and other articles. 
Not very significant private houses have been uncovered, although considerable 
remains of two temples of importance have been excavated. Both were built by 
Nebuchadnezzar (ca. 600 B.c.). Structures pertaining to four other temples, of 
which one is Kassite, another of the Larsa period, and another of about the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, have also been identified. These ruins shed fresh light on the use 
of the column in Sumerian temples. Another temple on the southeast side of the 
town proved to be in honor of En-ki, the water-god of Eridu, and was dedicated 
in 1990 s.c. A temple of Rim-Sin has also been recognized. 


PERSIA 


LURISTAN.—Recent Discoveries.—ArtHuR Pope writes (The JIlus- 
trated London News, Sept. 6, 1930, pp. 388-391, 418 (24 figs.) ) about very im- 
portant discoveries in Luristan, the mountainous section between Hamadan and 
Baghdad. The finds, fully 1200 pieces, were brought for sale into the bazaars of 
Kermanshah by the rough, unruly mountaineers. Investigation of the sources of 
the antiquities revealed the fact that they had come not from a single centre but 
from about a dozen communities. The objects are of considerable variety, in- 
cluding a large number of very interesting adornments recovered from graves and 
used on horses, such as bits and other head ornaments, as well as objects used by 
the warrior’s own hands, daggers, whetstones, pins, ceremonial dishes, adze-heads, 
etc. The find is proving to be of great importance because of certain rather obvious 
parallels with the Sumerian culture and no less with the civilization of China 
and other regions. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


BETH-SHEMESH.—An Early Canaanite Inscription—In R. Bibl. xxxix 
(1930), pp. 401-402 (1 pl.; 1 fig.), E. Grant reports the discovery in the last cam- 
paign at Beth-Shemesh of an ostracon with alphabetic writing on both sides, that 
came either from the end of the Middle Bronze Age (1700-1600 B.c.), or from the 
beginning of the Late Bronze Age (1600-1500 B.c.). The writing is so effaced 
that translation is difficult. The presence of this bit of alphabetic writing in 
Canaan at so early a date is of great archaeological importance. 

EL-‘ADEIMEH.—The Megalithic Necropolis.—In Biblica, xi (1930), pp. 249- 
265 (5 pls.; 5 figs.), R. NeuvILLE reports a fresh investigation of the extensive 
megalithic remains at El--Adeimeh in the land of Moab. These are the largest 
and finest megalithic remains that have survived in Palestine. The most char- 
acteristic monuments are the dolmens, of which there are at least a hundred. 
They have either the form of a box or of a table. They were unquestionably 
used as tombs. No remains of flint or of pottery have been found in connection 
with any of them that might indicate their precise age. Similar to these are the 
little dolmens which seem to have been the tombs of those who were too poor to 
afford the megalithic structures. A third class of monuments is the so-called 
“false cromlechs”’ which consist of small stone circles surrounding funerary tumuli. 
In regard to the age of all these monuments, no remains have been found that 
settle the question, and comparison with the megalithic remains in Europe and 
Northern Africa does not help us. The probability is that these monuments were 
introduced into Palestine about the beginning of the third millennium B.c., but 
they continued to be used down to late times. 
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GEBAL-BYBLOS.—A New Archaic Phoenician Inscription.—In R. Bibl. 
xxxix (1930), pp. 321-331 (1 pl.; 2 figs.), M. Dunanp publishes in photograph, 
drawing, transcription into Hebrew letters, and translation with a commentary, 
an inscription discovered at Gebal in 1929. It reads as follows: ‘‘Temple which 
Yehimilk, king of Gebal rebuilt. Lo he restored all the ruins of their houses, that 
Ba al Shamen and Ba‘al Gebal, and all the holy gods of Gebal may prolong the 
days of Yehimilk and his years over Gebal, for he is a just king and a righteous 
king before the face of the holy gods of Gebal!’’ A comparison of the script of 
this inscription with that of Ahiram of the thirteenth century and of Abiba‘al of 
the tenth century shows that it approximates to the archaic script of Ahiram, but 
shows modifications in the direction of the script of Abiba‘al. This suggests that 
it should be assigned to the beginning of the twelfth century. 

JERICHO.—Recent British Excavations.—The excavations of Sellin and 
Watzinger at Jericho some twenty years ago revealed two main systems of forti- 
fication, one a stone revetment at the foot of the mound, the other a double brick 
wall at the top of the slope. The revetment Watzinger assigned to the Israelite 
occupation, and the brick walls to the Early Bronze Age. Serious doubts have 
arisen as to the correctness of these datings, and to settle the question an expedi- 
tion was undertaken by Sir Charles Marston in 1930. This is reported by J. 
GarstanG in Pal. Ex. Fund, |xii (1930), pp. 123-132 (10 pls.).. These excavations 
have proved that the revetment belongs to the Middle Bronze Age (ca. 1800 B.c.), 
and that the double brick wall belongs to the Late Bronze Age (ca. 1600 B.c.). 
These conclusions are very important for the interpretation of the archaeological 
remains in the cities enclosed by these respective walls. 

LATIQIYEH.—Results of the Recent French Excavations.—In Syria, x (1929), 
part 4; and xi (1930), preliminary reports are given of the sensational discoveries 
of MM. Scuarrrer and CHENET at Latiqiyeh (Laodicea) in Northern Syria. A 
city and a necropolis of about 1400 B.c. have been unearthed. The necropolis 
contained vaulted chambers and passages comparable with Aegaean and Myce- 
naean tombs. In these were found numerous works of art of Mycenaean, Cypriote, 
and Egyptian origin. One splendid ivory casket depicted a goddess of similar 
type to the goddess of Cnossus and Tiryns. Most astonishing of all was the 
discovery of the royal archives containing tablets in six languages: Sumerian, 
Hittite, Mitannian, Egyptian, a Semitic dialect, and an unknown language. The 
native Semitic dialect was written in a hitherto unknown simplified sort of cunei- 
form that was reduced to 26 signs. This script must have been alphabetic, and 
may throw light on the problem of the origin of the Semitic alphabet. One tablet 
is written in characters that are entirely new to archaeologists, resembling neither 
the Babylonian cuneiform, the “‘Hittite’”’ hieroglyphs, nor the Phaestus disk. 
See also P. Doorme in R. Bibl. xxxix (1930), pp. 152-153; 8. A. Cook in Pal. Ex. 
Fund, lxii (1930), pp. 103-104, 223-224; E. Werner in Arch. f. Orientforsch. vi 
(1930), pp. 35-37 (3 figs.). 

RAMET EL-KHALIL.—The German Excavations at the Sanctuary of Abra- 
ham in the Biblical Mamre.—In R. Bibl. xxxix (1930), pp. 84-104, 199-225 

4 pls.; 4 figs.), A. E. Maver reports his excavations in the Haram, or sacred en- 
closure at ancient Mamre, a short distance north of Hebron. Pottery remains 
show that the sanctuary was in use in the Early Bronze Age, if not already in the 
Neolithic Age. From the period of the divided monarchy come remains of a 
building and of a via sacra that led up to the sanctuary. Archaeologicaily it is 
clear that, in spite of all opposition to high places and to the cult of the dead, the 
place never lost its sanctity throughout all Israelite and Jewish history. The 
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great retaining wall, which still shows above ground, belongs to the Herodian 
period. 

RAS SHAMRA.—F. A. ScHaerrer has made a second expedition to Ras 
Shamra, where in the course of his first exploration in 1929 he discovered some 
very significant objects, including parts of an unknown language. During the 
past season work was directed upon the great mound, where, in the temple struc- 
tures, were found remains of huge granite statues of divinities executed in the 
Egyptian style of the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty. Previously the temple 
site had been used for purposes of burial. Most important of the discoveries were 
portions of a large structure which was in the nature of a library or house for 
scribes and which contained tablets rich in cuneiform texts. Ras Shamra was 
linguistically very interesting. Evidence is available that no less than six lan- 
guages were in common use here. Of these Professor Schaeffer's investigations 
have revealed two that had been hitherto unknown. Apparently the tablets 
belong to the last centuries of the second millennium B.c. These discoveries at 
Ras Shamra are of prime importance to Semitic philology and also to Oriental 
history. The excavations, we are informed, will be continued during the next 
season (The Illustrated London News, Nov. 29, 1930, pp. 968-972 (29 figs.) ). 

TELEILAT GHASSOL.—Excavations of the Pontifical Biblical Institute.—In 
Biblica, xi (1930), pp. 1-22, 129-148 (12 pls.; 9 figs.), A. MALLON reports the re- 
sults of the Papal excavations at Teleilat Ghassil in the Jordan valley northeast 
of the Dead Sea. This proved to be a Neolithic city that was destroyed by fire 
at the beginning of the Early Bronze Age, and was never rebuilt. The remains 
are comparable to those found in the lowest stratum at Jericho and Gezer, but 
are much finer and more complete. The houses are well built of stone, and contain 
twoormorerooms. The stone objects comprise knives, spear-heads, arrow-heads, 
quern-stones, pounders, scrapers, and spindle-whorls. There are ornaments of 
bone of all sorts, many of them tastefully decorated. The pottery is moulded by 
hand, well modeled, and is decorated with bands of color and incised marks. The 
remains show that these men of the third millennium B.c. possessed a fairly high 
degree of civilization. 

The possibility of the identification of this site with Sodom, or one of the other 
cities of the plain, destroyed by fire from heaven according to Biblical tradition, 
is discussed by E. Power in Biblica, xi (1930), pp. 23-62, 149-182. He shows 
that the Biblical references unanimously indicate that the cities of the plain were 
situated north of the Dead Sea. Later tradition wavers, partly pointing to a 
location north of the Dead Sea, and partly to a location south of the Dead Sea. 
The northern location is the correct one, and therefore it is not impossible that 
this city destroyed by fire at the end of the Neolithic Age may be one of the cities 
named in Biblical tradition. 

TELL EN-NASBEH.—Results of the Second Season of Excavation.—In Pal. 
Ex. Fund, |xii (1930), pp. 8-19 (3 pls.), W. F. Bapé gives a preliminary report of 
the excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh (Mizpah ?) during the season of 1929. The 
cit y-wall at the northern end of the tell was uncovered, and proved to belong to the 
Iron Age. The wall around the southern end of the tell, which had been excavated 
in the previous campaign, belonged to the Bronze Age. This seems to indicate 
that the northern end of the ¢ell was a later addition to the city. Jar-handles 
were found in the first and the second Iron Age, bearing inscriptions of the familiar 
type ‘‘to the king, Hebron,” ete. The necropolis of the city was discovered, and 
tombs of the Early Bronze Age, and of the Iron Age were investigated. 
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ASIA MINOR 


The Hittite Sphinx on a Seal.—<An intaglio seal of hematite in the Hermitage 
Museum bears the figure of a winged lion with a human head and neck rising 
above the shoulders, in addition to the beasts’ head in front. Similar winged 
creatures in relief, sometimes with only the human head, occur as guardians of 
palace or fortress entrances in the Hittite cities of Sendjerli and Carkemish and on 
a Hittite seal in the British Museum. These composite monsters, of which the 
Lycian chimera was a descendant, belonged to the Syro-Hittite realm of mythology 
and art. The Hermitage seal is scarab-shaped, showing some Egyptian influence, 
but has a transverse boring through a bolster-shaped projection at one end, so 
that it could be hung as an amulet. It is undoubtedly of Syro-Cappadocian origin 
and to be dated about the middle of the second millennium s.c. (A. Procops- 
WatTeER, Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 522-533 (6 figs.) ). 

EPHESUS.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxv, 1 (1929), Beiblatt xiv, cols. 5-52 (28 
figs.), J. Kem summarizes the results of the work during 1928; and in ibid. xxvi, 
2 (1930), Beiblatt xv, cols. 5-66 (30 figs.), he states the achievements of 1929. 


GREECE 


Fragments of a Stele.—In B. Metr. Mus. xxv, 10 (Oct. 1930), p. 218 (fig.), 
GiseELa M. A. RicuTer writes about a famous piece of sculpture recently acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum. The object is a part of a gravestone showing the 
beautiful head of a girl executed after the best fifth-century manner. 

ARGOS.—In The Illustrated London News, Dec. 13, 1930, p. 1065 (6 figs.), 
is given a brief report of Dr. VoLLGRAFr’s more recent work at Argos, where he 
discovered a Mycenaean necropolis, a sanctuary of Apollo, part of the agora, a 
tribunal, and a theatre. 

ATHENS.—The Ceramicus.—At the February (1928) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, A. BRUECKNER described the results of recent work within 
and outside of the Dipylon Gate of Athens,—the family burial plots along the 
roads to Eleusis and Peiraeus, the monumental tombs on the road to the Academy, 
and the Pompeium, the office of the ceremonial procession over the Sacred Way 
to Eleusis. This building shows two periods, one prior to the destruction by Sulla 
in 87 B.c. and another of the time of Hadrian. Burials are found ranging over 
some fifteen centuries, from late Mycenaean on. The potters’ trade, from which 
the district gets its name, appears to have flourished here in the century and a 
quarter of peace between the capture of the city by the Heruli in 267 a.p. and the 
coming of Alaric the Visigoth in 396. The noble speech of Herennius Dexippus 
to the two thousand fugitives from Athens after its capture by the Heruli, which is 
preserved by Constantine Porphyrogenetus, is here given in translation. In the 
Street of Tombs, the simple stele recording the names of three generations of the 
Coroebus-Clidemides family of Melite stands as an example of the restrained 
feeling of the best period. In the relief of Hegeso, wife of Coroebus, which has 
been removed to the National Museum for safekeeping, as in similar scenes on 
other stones, the jewel box perhaps typifies, not merely the customary adornment 
of an Athenian matron, but rather the wedding gift of bridegroom to bride, sym- 
bolie of an affection lasting through life (Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3. 4, cols. 196-203). 

An Early Bronze Statuette of Athena.—In showing, at the June (1928) meeting 
of the Berlin Archaeological Society, photographs of a small archaic bronze figure 
of Athena, supposedly from Athens, which had recently been acquired by the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, K. A. NeUGEBAUER compared it with similar 
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figures from Sparta, Arcadia, and Attica, and concluded that it was an Attic 
production, strongly influenced by Peloponnesian models, like the Moschophorus 
of the Acropolis. He would date it in the first half of the sixth century B.c. 
The costume is a long robe falling to the ground, the edge rising in curves over the 
feet. Two stripes or folds run down the sides of the front, and the breast and 
arms, nearly to the level of the girdle, are covered by a short cape or jacket. The 
hair is arranged in a crinkled band over the forehead beneath a polos-shaped 
crown and falls in a wide thick mass behind the shoulders (Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 
3/4, cols. 635-642 (6 figs.)). 

CNOSSUS.—The Bull-Relief.—A reconstruction of the group to which be- 
longed the head of a bull, in life-size stucco relief, which was found in the north- 
ern entrance of the Palace of Cnossus, is described by S. Marrnatos in Arch. 
Anz. 1928, pt. 1/2 (cols. 102-112 (4 figs.)). The open mouth and the folds of the 
skin of the neck show that the animal was bellowing in great pain and with the 
head lowered,—just the position shown in a gem found at Vaphio, in which a lion 
is killing a bull by breaking the vertebrae at the back of the neck with his jaws. 
A piece of the mane of a lion, on the same scale and in the same technique, al- 
though found in a different part of the palace, undoubtedly belongs to the group. 
It may have been part of a larger composition of a non-religious character, or a 
series of decorations of the palace. Not only the Vaphio gem but a number of 
similes in Homer appear to be reminiscent of just such a conspicuous work of 
art. The motive is early Babylonian. 

Restoration Work.—Sir ArtHur Evans has continued his investigations at 
Cnossus. Additional light has been shed on the sanitary arrangements in the 
palace especially through the discovery of two more koulouras, refuse pits. Much 
has been done by way of restoring the guardian griffins* The results of this 
artistic work are very pleasing (The Illustrated London News, Sept. 13, 1930, pp. 
433-437 (17 figs.)). 

CORINTH.—Excavations by the British School at Athens.—In The Illustrated 
London News, Nov. 15, 1930, pp. 868-869 (colored pl.; 7 figs.), H. PayNE reports 
on the discoveries at the temple of Hera Akraia during the past season. Some 
very fine Proto-Corinthian pottery, large and fairly complete vessels, were found, 
and also bronzes noted for their realism. The Heraeum has been found to be a 
very rich site for excavation, containing remains of buildings, the temple and the 
agora, as well as smaller objects. Fortunately this neck of land was not colonized 
by the Romans after the destruction of the city of Corinth proper by Mummius, 
and the ruins have thus remained more nearly intact. 

DODONA.—A Statuette of Heracles.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 219-225 
(5 figs.), G. E. Mytonas publishes a bronze statuette owned by Dr. E. C. Despotes 
of Chicago, which he interprets as a representation of Heracles modeled partly 
on the familiar type of Zeus brandishing a thunderbolt. The statuette is said to 
have been found near the ancient site of Dodona, and its style points to Epirus, 
where there was strong Corinthian influence. The example probably dates in 
the beginning of the fifth century. 

ELIS.—Bronze Helmet.—In Arch. Eph. 1925-1926 (issued in 1929), pp. 87-97, 
x. P. Or1konomos publishes a bronze helmet found by peasants in the river bed 
of the Kladeos. On the lower margin of the cheek-pieces and of the helmet itself 
is an inscription stating that men of Orchomenos dedicated the helmet to Olympian 
Zeus on the capture of Koroneia. After listing other dedications of armor, the 
author cites the passages in ancient writers which describe battles at Koroneia 
and decides that it was after the battle of 447 B.c. that the helmet was dedicated. 
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THIAKI.—Recent Excavations.—W. A. Heurtiey reports (The Illustrated 
London News, Dec. 6, 1930, pp. 1016-1018 (15 figs.)) on work conducted in Au- 
gust, September and October, 1930, by the British School of Archaeology at 
Athens at four sites in the island of Thiaki, generally regarded as the ancient 
Ithaca. Extensive Early Helladic remains were found on the Hill of Pelikata. 
In the Bay of Polis a cave sanctuary was explored which yielded many votive 
objects. A Latin inscription furnishes evidence that in the year 35 B.c. a certain 
Epaphroditus, an unguent-seller from Rome, visited the island. Near the village 
of Stavrés, and also at the so-called ‘“‘School of Homer,”’ objects of importance 
were uncovered. 


ITALY 


Recent Archaeological Work.—An illustrated summary of archaeological ac- 
tivity in Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, in 1928 and the first half of 1929, geographically 
arranged, with a map on which all the sites are marked, and with full references to 
publications, by E. BorurinGer, is published in Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 1/2 (cols. 
48-161; 58 figs.). The finding of a skeleton with skull of Neanderthal type at a 
crossing of the Anio a mile and a half from Rome gives the first evidence of human 
occupation of the peninsula at so early an epoch, while new discoveries in Etruria 
and northern and southern Italy and the islands, help in forming a picture of the 
less remote prehistoric past. Among the excavations of which views or plans are 
given are: the interior of the tumulus of Cuccumella at Vulci; the group of republi- 
can temples in the Argentina, the market of Magnanapoli, and ihe tomb of the 
Scipios, at Rome; the Decumanus and one of its houses, in Herculaneum; the group 
of altars north of the temples at Agrigentum; the precinct of Malophorus at Seli- 
nunto; and the temple at Himera. Inscriptions shown are: the grave stele of the 
wife of Julius Narcissus, in conventional Roman wording but with minute Chris- 
tian symbols added at the bottom; a long document of a familia Silvani, a sort of 
mutual benefit society, from Monteleone Sabino, in a region especially sacred to 
Silvanus; and a tri-lingual dedication on a bronze astragalus found near Canosa. 
Other illustrations show the barge of Caligula in Lake Nemi, with its intricate 
inner construction and with the bronze-shod landing gear; an Etruscan urn with 
a scene of Odysseus listening to the sirens, in relief; a very early fresco of Christ 
and Twelve Apostles, from the Catacombs of the Jordani in Rome, and one of 
Christ between two saints, from San Gennaro in Naples; an excellently preserved 
peplos statue found on the Via Appia; the bronze ephebus, lacking only part of the 
right foot, together with a blank stele surmounted by busts of two divinities, and 
some seventh-century terracotta heads of unusual type, all from the sanctuary of 
Malophorus and now in the Palermo Museum; and a Canosan askos with three 
necks and an elaborate decoration on the shoulder, of a prothesis scene between 
two enormous gorgon heads, all drawn in the crudest child-like fashion. An un- 
usual number of gold and silver coins of all periods were found at various places. 

A Severe Style Amphora of Peculiar Technique.—A small colonnette amphora 
at the University of Freiburg im Breisgau is of the transition period between 
black-figured and red-figured style, having black-figured ornament on the rim 
and red-figured on the body and neck, not, however, in the usual Attic technique 
of reserved ground, but with the figures painted over the black glaze. In publish- 
ing this vase for the first time, H. DraGENporFF reviews briefly and illustrates 
a number of other vases in this technique and period, largely from southern 
Etruria, where they were made either by Greek or by native artists, in imitation 
of imported Attic ware. He decides, partly from the inferiority in the lines of the 
vase, partly from that of the painting, that the Freiburg amphora is not Attic, 
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but is one of the earliest of these Etruscan products. It has a peculiar feature in 
the small groups of animals on the neck, such as are found on Attic colonnette 
craters but not on amphoras. Much further study is needed in classifying and 
analyzing the work of these Etruscan imitators, to determine what Attic masters 
they followed, their chronology, ete. They are a generation earlier than the South 
Italian potters and painters, who, in following Attic models, evolved a style of 
their own (Jb. Arch. I. xliii (1928), pt. 3/4, pp. 331-359 (2 pls., 30 figs.)). 

BOSCOREALE.—Bronze Stamp.—A bronze stamp, of the type used in marking 
loaves of bread, other provisions, etc., and common among Pompeian finds, has 
been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. The plate bears the letters L 
HER: FLO, which, by comparison with C. I. L. x, 2506, is interpreted to stand 
for Lucius Herennius Florus (B. Metr. Mus. xxv, 9 (Sept. 1930), pp. 188-190 
(fig.)). 

HIMERA.—Excavations of Doric Temple.—Sicnor P. Marconi reports (The 
Illustrated London News, July 19, 1930, pp. 110-112 (7 figs.)) on discoveries at 
the Doric temple at Himera, erected to commemorate the victory achieved by 
the Sicilian Greeks over the Carthaginians in 480 B.c. More than forty very 
powerful looking leonine heads are included among the objects found. A baffling 
discovery is a terracotta tube representing some unknown goddess merely by a 
coiffure and ears, without any other facial outline or features. 

ISOLA SACRA.—Professor Guipo Cauza reports (The Illustrated London 
News, Aug. 16, 1930, pp. 290-292 (8 figs.)) the discovery of a very important 
necropolis on Isola Sacra, the triangular section of land at the mouths of the Tiber. 
The tombs, of which to date about twenty have been laid bare, promise to be 
among the most instructive remains of their kind, for they are among the oldest 
Roman tombs as yet discovered and afford a very complete picture of the several 
details of Roman burial grounds. The sepulchres are those of artisans and in 
general persons not very wealthy. The works of art found are, therefore, not of 
the highest value, though they are most instructive from the point of view of 
history and private life. 

LAKE NEMI.—In The Illustrated London News, Aug. 9, 1930, p. 236 (2 figs.), 
is shown the hull of the completely raised pleasure-galley of Caligula, which has 
been prepared for removal to a nearby place for permanent exhibition. Also the 
anchor, of wood covered with iron, is illustrated. 

LOCRI EPIZEPHYRII.—Bronze Mirror.—A disk-shaped mirror of bronze, 
with conventional ornament on the back and traces of attachment to a handle or 
stand, was presented to the Ashmolean Museum by Sir Arthur Evans in 1928. 
An inscription around the edge of the face, Zevoddxa dv@exe, is 
in an early Dorian alphabet and written retrograde. Several indications sug- 
gest that the mirror was both manufactured and dedicated in Locri Epizephyrii, 
in the sixth century B.c. Large numbers of bronze mirrors and mirror stands 
have been found on the site of this city, indicating one of its industries, and a 
splendid temple of Persephone is known to have been here, which may account for 
the otherwise extremely rare occurrence in inscriptions of Persephone or Kore 
without Demeter. The name Xenodoka occurs elsewhere very rarely and only in 
the form Xenodoké (M. N. Top, J.H.S. 1 (1930), pt. i, pp. 32-36 (pl.; fig.)). 

POMPEII.—The Illustrated London News, Aug. 2, 1930, pp. 204-205 (8 figs.), 
shows the beautiful marble base of a table, which from the inscription CASCA 
would seem to have once been the property of a man by this name, possibly the 
Casca participating in the murder of Caesar. Other recent discoveries are also 
reported. 
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Professor Maturt reports the very important discovery of a Roman arca at 
house No. 4 in the Street of Abundance. The strong-box contained 115 pieces of 
silverware, many of which were wrapped in linen, and there was also a consider- 
able variety of jewelry and coins. The find is declared comparable to the famous 
Boscoreale collection (The Illustrated London News, Dec. 20, 1930, p. 1127 (fig.)). 


GERMANY 
COLOGNE.—Discovery of Roman Glass.—In The Illustrated London News, 

Oct. 4, 1930, pp. 588-591, 602 (29 figs.) ; ibid., Nov. 22, 1930, pp. 910-911 (16 figs.), 
Fritz FremersporF of the Wallraf-Richartz Museum at Cologne, reports on a 
very significant discovery along the Roman road from Cologne to Bonn. At two 
separate spots a total of more than four hundred graves have been opened. Most 
of these had been plundered, but there still remained some very excellent speci- 
mens of Roman glassware largely of the third and the fourth century a.p. In 
the aggregate more than 150 glass vessels have been found and a great many more 
specimens of earthenware. The glass industry is shown by these objects to have 
been very highly developed here, and Cologne is proved to have been much more 
important in this respect than had previously been believed. These vessels are 
noted for their beautiful shapes, their rich colors, and their delicate construction. 
Some tombs containing sixth-century Frankish objects were also found. The ex- 
cavator feels convinced that certain articles in metal showing creatures such as 
lizards, snakes, frogs, give evidence of Mithraic worship and that they thus connect 
Cologne with the Orient. 

ALBANIA 


“Goddess of Butrinto.””»—In The Illustrated London News, Sept. 6, 1930, p. 386 
(fig.), is furnished a picture of the recently discovered beautiful head of a female 
who is referred to as the “goddess of Butrinto.”’ 


JUGOSLAVIA 

STOBI.—In The Illustrated London News, June 28, 1930, pp. 1208-1209 
(10 figs.), ALEc Brown, of the Belgrade Museum Expedition directed by Professor 
Petkovitch, reports on the more recent work carried on at Stobi, where very 
meagre funds have, however, made possible a continuation of the work of the past 
few years. The objects discovered on this site, the bronze satyr shielding his eyes 
against the sunlight, as represented in a painting by Antiphilas, rarely beautiful 
architectural capitals, mosaic floor, and other remains, are strikingly beautiful and 
significant for the understanding of Macedonian history. 

TREBENISHTE.—Dr. Vovutircu, of the University of Beograd, has found im- 
portant objects of Greek origin belonging in the sixth century B.c. at Trebenishte, 
near Ohrida. Bronze vessels, tripods, shields, amphorae, golden death masks and 
other articles have been removed from a grave (The Illustrated London News, Dec. 
27, 1930, pp. 1162-1163 (6 figs.). 

VINCA.—Prehistoric Site.—At Vinca, about fourteen kilometres east of Bel- 
grade and on the bank of the Danube, Miose M. Vassirts, of Belgrade University, 
has continued his excavations originally begun in 1908. The results of the past 
seasons have been rich in a variety of objects connected with the dwellings, forms 
of worship, and the every-day life of the prehistoric people that lived here. A 
few distinct layers of culture can be traced and the evidence seems to prove that 
the spot was inhabited uninterruptedly from the beginning of the Middle Bronze 
Age to about the sixth century a.p. Numerous statuettes furnishing some insight 
into the religious ideas of this people have been found. Cosmetics were used 
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freely; the region is rich in cinnabar, which was used for this and other purposes. 
The réle played by this community in the commerce of the Aegean and of Asia 
Minor is becoming much more apparent (The Illustrated London News, Oct. 18, 
1930, pp. 664-667 (22 figs.); ibid., Nov. 1, 1930, pp. 752-753 (17 figs.)). 


RUSSIA 

TAMAN.—Two Clazomenian Vases.—Two large, black-figured vases, an 
amphora and a hydria, in perfect condition, which were found in adjacent graves 
in the village of Taman, in southern Russia, in 1927, and are now in the museum of 
Temryuk, in the Kuban, are published by N. Lossrva in Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 1/2 
(cols. 43-47 (2 figs.)). The amphora has on both sides the upper part of a rearing 
winged horse, the hydria, on the front only, a row of four sirens on the flat shoulder 
and an heraldic pair of cockson the body. Both vases are in an Ionian, specifically 
the Clazomenian, style, of which one characteristic is the decorative rows of white 
dots. Both are to be dated in the first half of the sixth century B.c., the hydria a 
little the earlier. They are of great interest, not only as evidence of the variety of 
the Milesian trade with the Euxine, but because heretofore only fragmentary 
pottery of Clazomenian origin has been known. 

TSARKOI SELO.—Roman Mosaic Pavements.—One of the pavilions in the 
park of Tsarkoi Selo, variously named the Concert Hall, the Temple of Friendship, 
etc., which was built for Catherine II of Russia by an Italian architect in 1782, 
contains three mosaic floors, which are published by 8S. Korsunska in Jb. Arch. I. 
xliii (1928), pt. 3/4 (pp. 360-369 (3 pls.; 1 fig.)) and compared with similar mosaics 
elsewhere, to determine their date. All of them have been carefully cut into sec- 
tions for transporting from their original homes. The central pavement shows 
Europa riding on the back of the rapidly moving bull, Eros flying in front with 
torch and staff, and Tritons with various attributes in the corners, one of the sub- 
jects commonly used in Roman baths. The picture is in black-and-white silhou- 
ette without indication of depth, a style in use in the time of the Antonine Em- 
perors, second half of the second century a.p. This centre is surrounded by two 
elaborate borders, an inner one in Geometric pattern, an outer one linear, a waved 
vine issuing from vases and bearing fruits and flowers in color. The marble tes- 
serae, .005-.01 m. in size, are laid in curves to follow the outlines of the figures, and 
in vertical and horizontal rows to fill the surfaces. Both the side rooms have 
floors in Geometric patterns and in colors. The one to the left of the entrance is a 
square enclosing a circle filled with radiating lines of scales so graduated and colored 
as to give the effect of a revolving wheel. This is of about the same date as the 
Europa. The other pavement is rectangular, with a border enclosing an “all- 
over” pattern of rectangles separated by lozenges, repeated nine times. This has 
smaller tesserae than the other two and is earlier, belonging to the early part of the 
first century. 

POLAND 

NIEZWISKA.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. xvii, 1/2 (Apr. 1930), pp. 19-26 (5 pls.; 
6 figs.), R. W. Hurcuinson and J. P. Preston report on results achieved in 
excavations at this small Galician village on the southern bank of the Dniester. 
The work was conducted by Professor Kozlowski, Dr. Jan Bryk, and Dr. Sulimirski 
of Lwow University and by the authors of the report, who represented Cambridge 
University. Two Neolithic sites were explored, which yielded objects belonging 
to two cultural periods, from about 3000 to 2500 B.c., and from 2500 to 2000 B.c. 
Much painted pottery was dug up. The excavation has furnished the following 
results: the discovery of the first megaron of the Bileze period ; the finding of houses 
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belonging to the Czechy-Wysécko period, evidence that between 2000 and 500 
B.c. this region was apparently partly, if not entirely, abandoned; ‘“‘ribbonware”’ 
discovered at a site farther east than hitherto, evidence that Tripolje and Cucuteni 
A objects were contemporaneous. 


SPAIN 


VALENCIA.—Statue of Dionysus.—A marble statue of the youthful Dionysus, 
complete and apparently without restoration, was found at Torrente near Valencia 
and is now in private possession in that city. The god has the conventional 
crown, goatskin, sandals, thyrsus (missing), wine-jar and panther. It is a good 
example of purely decorative work of the second century a.p. (G. Lippotp, Arch. 
Anz. 1928, cols. 516-518 (fig.)). 


GREAT BRITAIN 
BALLINEEN, COUNTY CORK, IRISH FREE STATE.—Souterrain.—Near 


the village of Ballineen, twenty-five miles west of the city of Cork, was discovered 
a remarkable souterrain which is described by Vice-Admiral BoyLE SOMERVILLE 
in Ant. J. x, 3 (July 1930), pp. 244-250 (pl.). The structure was discovered ac- 
cidentally ; there are no surface indications of its location, although it extends over 
the considerable length of about 100 feet. The evidence of human workmanship 
on the stones is plain. The date, however, can not be established until after 
additional exploration. 

COLCHESTER.—In The Illustrated London News, May 24, 1930, p. 936 (1 
colored pl.; 3 figs.), M. R. Hui. reports on an important discovery of Roman re- 
mains at the above site, the ancient Camulodunum. Confirmatory evidence to 
earlier beliefs about the character of these Roman ruins has been uncovered, and, 
most important, is the discovery of an interesting Mithraeum closely resembling 
one at Heddernheim, Germany. An artist's drawing attempts to show the details 
of the shrine. One very interesting feature about the remains is the evidence 
which apparently confirms that the Mithraeum was defiled, probably at the hands 
of the Christians. 

Pottery and other objects, apparently imported in quantities to this site from 
Gaul, Italy, and the Rhine country previously to the Roman conquest of Britain, 
have been located. This site proves to be of first-rate importance for the study of 
the culture that immediately preceded the Roman, as well as for Roman remains. 
The excavations are to be continued (Ant. J. x, 4 (Oct. 1930), pp. 389-390). 

HERTFORDSHIRE.—Roman Objects.—Sherds of Roman pottery have been 
found in considerable number near Hertfordshire, where some time ago a few other 
Roman pieces had been discovered. The fragments are from thin white ware 
principally ; a small amount of black and of red pottery, all broken, was present in 
the find (A. Wuitrorp ANDERSON, Ant. J. x, 3 (July 1930), p. 253). 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—Fragments of Bronze Age beakers and human bones 
have been identified (Ant. J. x, 4 (Oct. 1930), pp. 384-385 (pl.; fig.)). 

KANOVIUM.—Roman Fort.—At Caerhun, the Roman fort of Kanovium is 
being further explored. A hearth for the baking of clay sling-shots, some of which 
have been dug up, has been found. The pottery ranges from Domitian to Antoni- 
nus Pius (P. K. Baiture Reyno.ps, Ant. J. x, 3 (July 1930), p. 254). 

KEYNSHAM.—Roman occupation of this site is further evidenced by coins, 
Samian ware, fibulae, pins, brooches, stilus, and other objects (A. BULLEID, 
Ant. J. x, 3 (July 1930), pp. 253-254). 

LANCASTER.—Excavations of 1929.—A brief period of exploration at this site 
yielded: additional knowledge about the nature of the defensive walls; Samian 
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pottery, plain and decorated ; glassware; a few pieces of bronze; six Roman coins; a 
few English coins; miscellaneous articles (R. NewsTeap and J. P. Droop, Ann. 
Arch, Anth. xvii, 3/4 (Oct. 1930), pp. 57-72 (5 pls.; 2 figs.)). 

NORFOLK AND YORKSHIRE.—In Ant. J. x, 4 (Oct. 1930), pp. 359-383 
(6 pls.; 17 figs.), J. Remy Morr and J. P. T. BurcHELL report on Upper Palaeolithic 
flint implements discovered at these sites. 

NORTH CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—In one of the Fen islands in North Cam- 
bridgeshire has been found an axe hammer in close contact with a cinerary urn of 
the type with which such hammers have been previously known to be sometimes 
associated (Ant. J. x, 4 (Oct. 1930), pp. 385-386 (fig.)). 

ORKNEY.—Very interesting Stone Age remains of a Pictish hamlet have been 
recently reported by THomas Kent (The Illustrated London News, Aug. 30, 1930, 
pp. 354-355 (7 figs.)). At Skara Brae, on the Bay of Skaill, on the west side of 
Orkney, the ruins of a cluster of nine dwellings and a workshop give a very vivid 
picture of life which is believed to date back about four thousand years. The 
plans of the dwellings and of the street leading to them are very well preserved, 
showing details as to arrangement of sleeping quarters, kitchen, and so forth. 

ST. ALBANS.—In The Illustrated London News, Sept. 20, 1930, p. 466 (fig.), 
is shown a photograph of the beautiful tessellated Roman pavement found by 
R. E. Mortimer WHEELER in the ruins at Verulamium. 

SOMERSET.—At Stoke-under-Ham, in Somerset, workmen have found a 
column bearing the Latin inscription: IMP(eratori) FL(avio) VAL(erio) SEVERO 
PIO FEL (ici) NOB(ilissimo) CAES(arz). Flavius Valerius Severus reigned from 
A.D. 305 to 306. He bore the title nobilissimus Caesar from May 1, 305 to July 25, 
306. The inscription seems to be the only one in Britain in honor of this emperor 
(Ant. J. x, 4 (Oct. 1930), pp. 391-392 (fig.)). 

WALES.—Early Bronze Age Tomb.—W. J. Hemp reports (The J/llustrated 
London News, Sept. 20, 1930, pp. 488-489 (9 figs.)) on a chambered tomb dis- 
covered at Bryn Celli Ddu, in Anglesey, which he assigns between 1800 and 1500 
B.c. The tomb is of the type frequently illustrated in the Channel Isles, in Brit- 
tany, in Ireland, and at other places. 

WINCHESTER.—La Téne Weight.—Cyrit Fox writes (Ant. J. x, 3 (July 
1930), pp. 251-253 (2 figs.)) about an interesting cast bronze weight, an unusual 
type of such objects because of its decoration in the form of a scroll and cross de- 
sign. The matter of its weight is puzzling because it is difficult to correlate this 
entirely with the standards of the Celts of the second century B.c. or with the 
Roman system of later times. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


GERASA.— Early Christian Basilicas.—The results of the joint expedition of 
Yale University and the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem are reported 
by J. W. Crowroor in Pal. Ex. Fund, xii (1930), pp. 32-42 (1 fig.). Ten churches 
in all have been completely excavated. All consist of a nave with rows of piers or 
columns on the sides that carry walls pierced with clerestory windows. This is 
covered with a gable roof. On either side of the nave are aisles with sloping roofs 
that start below the clerestory windows. Outside of the aisles are chapels, or 
lateral narthexes. These churches throw much light upon Christian architecture 
in Syria during the fifth and the sixth centuries. 
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GREECE 
ATHENS.—Herakles.—In Arch. Eph. 1927-1928 (issued 1929), pp. 1-7, 
ANDREAS ZINGOPOULOs publishes a fragmentary relief in the Byzantine Museum 
at Athens which probably came from the Acropolis, and on which is a representa- 
tion of Herakles. The fragment is assigned on grounds of style to the classical 
revival in the second half of the eleventh century a.p. 


ITALY 

Catacombs of St. Pretestato.—Professor Francesco Fornari reports (The 
Illustrated London News, July 12, 1930, pp. 66—67 (6 figs.)) on some very interesting 
sarcophagi recently discovered in these catacombs. The decoration shows many 
of the normal features derived from pagan origin, but some of the coffins bear a 
rich variety of scenes depicting events from the Old and, especially, the New 
Testament. 

A Romanesque Processional Cross.—In Ari Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 90-97 
(6 figs.), W. A. CAMPBELL publishes a copper gilt processional cross in the Museum 
of Historic Art at Princeton, N. J., which he finds to bear such close similarity to a 
cross in the Opera del Duomo, Siena, that the two may be definitely considered 
the work of one atelier, and the date inscribed on the Siena example, 1129, may be 
taken as the approximate date of the Princeton example, while the sculptor’s name 
on the latter, Tirolo Iafarino, may be considered the name of the master of the 
atelier in which the slightly inferior Siena cross was made. The Siena cross shows 

,also the type of figure of Christ which has disappeared from the Princeton ex- 
ample. A third cross in this style, though of finer workmanship, is in the Cluny 
Museum; the Cluny cross, again, shows stylistic relationship with the two Pader- 
born portable altars, Saxon incised work. The name of the artist inscribed on the 
Princeton cross suggests a Latinization of the name of the town Giavera, near 
Belluno, whence the cross is said to have come. We may thus assume an Italian 
provenance for the crosses, with German influence. 

A Work by Guariento in Vienna.—In Belvedere, 1930, pp. 11 ff., W. Suma at- 
tributes to Guariento the polyptych in the Czernin gallery, dated 1344. He 
places this polyptych and the small Crucifixion with Saints of the Innsbruck mu- 
seum in the early career of Guariento and finds them very helpful in explaining the 
development of the artist’s style, with its Venetian, Giottesque, and Giottesque- 
Romagnola characteristics. 

ROME.—Aurelian Frescoes.—FRANcESCO FoRNARI reports (The Illustrated 
London News, Nov. 8, 1930, pp. 827-829, 859 (8 figs.)) the discovery of a perplexing 
hypogeum opening upon the recently constructed street Via Luigi Luzzatti. The 
building is of very unpretentious dimensions, and yet it contains some of the most 
beautiful frescoes in existence. The pictures obviously are in part on Christian 
subjects but there are present in them certain elements suggestive of Oriental 
pagan cults, which in the third century had blended with Christianity. An in- 
scription gives the information that a certain Aurelius Felicissimus constructed the 
sepulchre for Aurelius Onesimus, Aurelius Papinius, and Aurelia Prima, brothers 
and sister of his; but whether blood brothers and sister are meant or fellow Chris- 
tians remains to be determined. 

GERMANY 

FRANKFURT.—The Guelf Treasury.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv (1930), Beilage, 
pp. 38-41 (3 figs.), R. ScH1ILLiNG gives a brief account of the exhibition of the Guelf 
treasury in Frankfurt a. M., discussing the principal pieces exhibited, the Guelf 
cross, the altar of Eilbertus of Cologne, and two or three other rich pieces. 
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HANNOVER.—A Newly Discovered Altar by Bertram.—In Z. Bild. K. lxiv 
(1930), pp. 53-55 (2 figs.), F. Srurrmann publishes the altarpiece recently dis- 
covered in the collection left by Sir Francis Sharp Powell in London. The altar- 
piece, which has become the property of the museum at Hannover, is splendidly 
preserved, with repainting only on the exterior, where the Annunciation and 
Coronation are represented. Inside there are fifteen scenes from the Passion, the 
only treatment of the Passion which we have by the author of the altarpiece, 
Master Bertram. The new discovery is of great importance for the analysis of the 
style of Bertram. 

MUNICH.—Religious Art Treasures from Bavaria.—In Z. Bild. K. xiv (1930), 
pp. 151-157 (9 figs.), M. WEINBERGER gives a résumé of the important exhibition 
held last summer in Munich, at which were shown examples of religious art from 
Bavaria (including a great deal more than the present-day Bavaria). Goldsmith 
work and textiles formed the principal part of the exhibit, and examples were 
included dating all the way from about 700 to the end of the sixteenth century. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

PRAGUE.—The Tombstones of Two Cathedral Architects.—In Z. Bild. K. 
lxiv (1930), pp. 175-180 (4 figs.), O. KLerzu publishes the tombstones of Matthias 
von Arras (died 1352) and Peter Parler (died 1399), two of the architects of the 
cathedral at Prague. The tombstones are in the form of floor slabs, and the en- 
graved portraits as well as the inscriptions are partly worn away. Bust portraits 
of the two architects may be seen on the triforium of the cathedral; with the bust of 
Peter Parler the tomb portrait corresponds quite closely; Matthias’ features are 
worn away from hisslab. The style of workmanship suggests that the slabs date 
soon after the deaths of the architects and were carved by some of the sculptors 
employed in the cathedral works. 


RUSSIA 

ASKETIKON.—The Oldest Russian Sketches.—In Slavia, ix, pp. 566-572, 
M. Atpartov reports on sketches of Enoch and of Noah found in a manuscript of 
1388 in the Synodic Library of Vasily the Great. These sketches seem to belong 
to the school of Feofan the Greek of the very beginning of the fifteenth century, 
as is shown by the inscriptions attached to the figures. They seem to be modeled 
on the mosaics of the Kakhrie Djami in Constantinople. They are apparently 
the sketches intended for a wall painting and are interesting as perhaps the oldest 
Russian sketches known. 

KHARKOV.—A few pre-Mongolian Russian objects of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are reported by Professor A. 8. Feporovsk1 (Ant. J. x, 3 (July 
1930), p. 257). 

NORWAY 

SLAGEN.—The Oseberg Viking Ship.—Additional details are reported about 
the funerary furniture contained in the famous ninth-century Oseberg ship. 
(SiagurpD Grige in The Illustrated London News, Dec. 20, 1930, pp. 1112-1115, 
1148 (23 figs.)). 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Fourteenth-Century Woodcarving.—A very instructive chest front, rich in 
Christian sculptural figures and very suggestive because of its architectural 
features, has been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum (B. Metr. Mus. xxv, 9 
(Sept. 1930), pp. 186-188 (fig.)). 
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BARNHAM.,—At this place, in Sussex, a pyramidal censer top, 334 inches high, 
414 inches in diameter at the base, has bee *n found. Comparison with very similar 
published objects suggests a date in about the thirteenth century. (Ro.Lpa 
Grirrin, Ant. J. x, 3 (July 1930), pp. 242-243 (pl.)). 

ESSEX.—<Anglo-Saxon graves in Southend-on-Sea have yielded a beautiful gold 
pendant and two pottery vessels belonging to the period between a.p. 500-650. 
(Ant. J. x, 4 (Oct. 1930), pp. 386-387 (2 figs.)). 

KETTERING.—Anglo-Saxon Burials.—C. A. Marxuaw, in Ant. J. x, 3 (July 
1930), pp. 254-255 (fig.), reports results latterly achieved at Kettering, where 
search began in 1903 and has now been renewed. Sixteen Anglo-Saxon funerary 
urns, of which three are in good condition, have been uncovered. 

LONDON.—A Lombard Grave Find.—In Pantheon, 1930, pp. 326 ff., T. 
Borenivs publishes a complete suit of Lombard armor found in a sepulcher and 
now the property of Dulacher Brothers, London. It is compared to the treasures 
of Castel Trosino and Nocera Umbra and is dated about 600. 

PULBOROUGH.—At this place, in Sussex, has been discovered a jug about 
twelve inches in height which is noteworthy because of its strange spout taking the 
form of the human face. R. Garraway Rice (Ant. J. x, 3 (July 1930), pp. 256- 
257 (pl.)) is inclined to assign the vessel to the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

WINCHESTER.—In The Illustrated London News, Nov. 29, 1930, p. 958 (fig.), 
announcement is made of the recent discovery of a ‘“‘Saxon’”’ bronze bowl, near 
Winchester. The vessel is in an excellent state of preservation; its purpose re- 
mains to be solved. 


RENAISSANCE 
GREECE 


A Picture of the Battle of Lepanto.—<A very interesting symbolic picture of the 
Battle of Lepanto (1571), beautifully painted in miniature style on vellum, with 
many half-effaced inscriptions, is published by R. M. Dawkrns in J.H.S. 1, pt. i 
pp. 1-3 (pl.). The battle of the Christian and Turkish fleets, with a small medal- 
lion of Christ Enthroned, occupies the lower third of the space. In the middle 
zone are three combatant angels standing on clouds, and above, also on clouds, the 
Madonna and Child with four saints. It was painted by one Laurence, a monk of 
a monastery of St. Athanasius, apparently as a thank-offering for some unnamed 
person who survived the battle through the help of St. Spiridon, the patron saint of 
Corfii; hence it is probably a product of the Ionian islands, but the figures are 
merely the conventional Byzantine types used in icons. 


TURKEY 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—tThe Fatih Mosque.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 
179-194 (24 figs.), M. Aca-Ogtvu adds new evidence in support of his earlier re- 
construction of the old Fatih mosque at Constantinople. Besides the contempora- 
neous Turkish descriptions of the building there are various sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century drawings of the mosque, particularly the one by Melchior Lorichs. 
The shape of the old mosque was not the outcome of direct Byzantine influence, 
but represents a continuation of purely Turkish architectural thought that had 
arisen in Anatolia. 

ITALY 

An Unpublished Botticelli in Paris.—In Pantheon, 1930, pp. 393 ff., A. L. 
Mayer publishes a hitherto unknown tondo of the Madonna Adoring the Child, 
which he attributes to Botticelli and dates about 1490. The picture has recently 
come into Wildenstein ownership. 
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A Palma Vecchio in London.—In Pantheon, 1930, pp. 426 ff., T. Borenius 
publishes a large painting of Christ and the Samaritan in the collection of Max 
Rothschild, London. He attributes the work to Palma Vecchio and suggests that 
it may be identical with the painting of this subject mentioned in the inventory of 
Rembrandt’s collection made at the time of his bankruptcy, in 1675. 

An Unpublished Portrait by Bernardino Luini in New York.—In Burl. Mag. 
1930, pp. 121 ff., A. VENTURI publishes a portrait of a woman in the collection of 
J. Levy, New York. Among Luini’s works it is one of the closest to the style of 
Leonardo, especially as exhibited in the Leda. 

An Unrecognized Composition by Raphael.—In Art Bulletin, xii (1930), pp. 
5-11 (5 figs.), F. J. Maruer, Jr., publishes a drawing in his possession at Princeton 
which he attributes to Raphael. The drawing represents the Coronation of Charle- 
magne and is evidently the original from which a lesser artist, probably Pierino del 
Vaga, made the copy now in the Albertina. It seems likely that Raphael made the 
Princeton drawing in 1515 for a large wall in one of the Stanze, perhaps the wall 
subsequently assigned to the Victory of Constantine. Assuming this change of 
plans, the Coronation had to go into the smaller space where we now see it in the 
Vatican, and Raphael's design had to be altered and compressed to fit the less 
suitable field. Hence it is the more gratifying that we have preserved in the 
Princeton drawing what is perhaps the noblest expression of Raphael’s Roman 
manner before the influence of Michelangelo disastrously supervened. 

A Painting by Morto da Feltre in London.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 473-475 
(fig.), A. Venrurt publishes a, painting of a warrior which can be listed among the 
rare works of Lorenzo Luzzo, whom Vasari called Morto da Feltre. Luzzo was an 
eclectic, and this picture shows the strong influence of Giorgione, though the figure 
lacks the sristocratic sense and the elegance of a Giorgione—the San Liberale, for 
exampie. 

BOLOGNA.—A Work by Costa.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 552-555 (fig.), 
A. Venturi publishes a hitherto unknown masterpiece by Lorenzo Costa in the 
collection of Count Giuseppe Scarselli at Bologna. It is a nude Venus which is 
given allegorical significance by a cornucopia. The Botticellesque figure shows 
Costa at his best; it has a beautiful linear rhythm and is arabesque-like in design. 
It is probably the figure that Francesco Gonzaga had made by Costa at the request 
of Francis I of France. 

ENNA.—The Treasure of Enna.—In Dedalo, 1930, pp. 151 ff., M. Accascina 
publishes the principal examples of goldsmith work in the treasury of the cathedral 
of Enna, thus throwing light on the Sicilian development of this art during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

LUCCA.—Frescoes by Amico Aspertini.—In Dedalo, 1930, pp. 5 ff., P. Cam- 
PETTI publishes frescoes by Amico Aspertini in the Capella di Agostino in 8. Fred- 
iano at Lucca and panels by the same artist in the picture gallery at Lucca. The 
works are not of very great merit. 

MILAN.—North Italian Portraits.—In Pantheon, 1930, pp. 441 ff., H. Kren 
publishes North Italian portraits in the Trivulzio collection at Milan. The only 
one which has not previously been published is the one attributed to Bernardino 
dei Conti. It was recently acquired from a collection in Central Italy. 

ORVIETO.—The Cathedral Masters.—In Z. Bild. K. |xiv (1930), pp. 137-143 
(4 figs.), A. Scumarsow throws new light upon the history of the construction of 
Orvieto Cathedral, giving to Ramo di Paganello the credit for the designing of the 
facade sculptures and placing him at the head of the workshop, and not as “a 
dependent of Maitani.”’ 
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RAVENNA.—A Deruta Plate.—In Pantheon, 1930, pp. 464 ff., G. BALLARDINI 
publishes a large plate in the Museum at Ravenna, in the center of which is repre- 
sented the Crucifixion with many figures, while on the border are sixteen tondo 
scenes from the life of Christ. It seems to be the work of an Umbrian master who 
took his compositions from miniature painting. 

ROME.—Madonna by Cossa.—In Pantheon, 1930, p. 249, A. VenTuRI pub- 
lishes a Madonna in a private collection in Rome which he attributes to Francesco 
del] Cossa. 

TREVISO.—A Portrait by Lotto.—In L’ Arte, xxxiii (1930), pp. 467-470 (fig.), 
L. Co.ett! publishes a portrait recently identified as the work of Lorenzo Lotto in 
a private collection in Treviso. The canvas is in rather bad condition, but the 
characteristics of Lotto are clear enough in the penetrating portrayal of a seated 
young man. The motive apparently refers to the end of a love affair: the pained 
expression of the face, the letter, the discarded ring, and the scattered rose petals 
agree with this interpretation. 


AUSTRIA 


VIENNA.—A Correggio Drawing.—In Belvedere, 1930, pp. 14 ff., A. Srix 
publishes a drawing in the collection of Max Hevesi, in Vienna, which he con- 
siders an original design by Correggio for the fresco in the cupola of 8. Giovanni 
Evangelista in Parma. Some of the figures in the drawing help support the theory 
that Correggio visited Rome in 1518. 


HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST.—Antonio Maria da Carpi.—In Belvedere, 1930, pp. 9 ff., W. 
Supa publishes a Madonna in the Museum of Fine Arts at Budapest signed by 
Antonio Maria da Carpi and dated 1495, and another Madonna in a private col- 
lection in America signed “‘Antonius’’ with the date 1497. The example in 
America is probably by the same artist as the Budapest picture, though strong 
resemblances to Cima are seen in the latter, and the former is very unlike Cima’s 


work and shows Emilian characteristics. 


GERMANY AND FLANDERS 


An Unknown Work by the Master of the Darmstadt Passion.—In Z. Bild. K. 
Ixiv (1930), pp. 110-112 (2 figs.), V. C. Hasicut publishes a panel in the museum 
at Dijon formerly attributed to Jan Pollack. On the front of the panel are repre- 
sented Sts. Corbinian and Anthony and on the back the Angel of the Annuncia- 
tion. The style is recognized as that of the precursor of Griinewald, the anony- 
mous master of the Darmstadt Passion. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Delftware.—The Metropolitan Museum has come into possession of about 
thirty specimens of important English delftware assigned to the second half of the 
seventeenth century and later (B. Metr. Mus. xxv, 9 (Sept. 1930), pp. 190-192 
(3 figs.)). 

Higham.—At this place, near Colchester, wall decorations of a sixteenth- 
century house have been found. The unusual design consists of octagons in black 
on a white ground, with which flowers and fruits are combined. (The Rev. G. 
Monrtacu Benton, Ant. J. x, 3 (July 1930), pp. 255-256 (pl.)). 
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FAR EASTERN 


CHINA 

Buckle of Han Dynasty.—In B.A.J. Chicago, xxiv, 6 (Sept. 1930), p. 76 (fig.), 
C. F. Ke.iey writes about a well-preserved inlaid bronze buckle of the Han 
Dynasty (206 B.c.—a.p. 220), which has been added to the Buckingham Memorial 
Collection. 

Swords of about A.D. 600.—In B. Meir. Mus. xxv. 9 (Sept. 1930), pp. 194-196 
(4 figs.), SrepHEN V. GraNcsay reports on two Chinese swords from the Honan 
province, which have been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. 

ANYANG.—Near this place, in Honan province, considerable material has 
recently been unearthed by Dr. Li Chi. Animal bones used for oracular purposes 
were found in great quantities. These, while primarily of philological interest be- 
cause of their inscriptions, also add, however, to our knowledge of Chinese history. 
The most important find is a stone sculpture, the figure of a squatting man, which 
is assigned to the Shang Dynasty (1766-1122 B.c.). Various other objects found 
in this, the first such investigation conducted by native Chinese scholars under the 
direction of Dr. Chi, are believed to contribute greatly to the understanding of 
cultural relationships between China and the regions to its west (The Illustrated 
London News, June 21, 1930, pp. 1142-1143 (10 figs.)). 


JAPAN 

Japanese Paintings.—In B. Metr. Mus. xxv, 8 (Aug. 1930), pp. 179-182 (2 figs.), 
is reported a gift to the Metropolitan Museum consisting of three Japanese paint- 
ings of the Ashikaga period, together with three Japanese prints, and a Chinese 
tapestry picture. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Recent Discoveries.—In Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, |xix, 4 (1930), pp. 225-229, R. B. Drxon reports on 
extensive discoveries of the last few years in the Philippine Islands, where search 
prompted by accidental finds at Manila has resulted in scores of thousands of ob- 
jects extending our archaeological knowledge of these islands far back into Neo- 
lithic, or perhaps Paleolithic, times. These discoveries, it is hoped, will contribute 
considerably to the explanation of the relationships between early man in south- 
eastern Asia and on the Pacific islands. Pottery, iron implements and weapons, 
including knives, spearpoints, etc., beads of glass and of semi-precious stones, are 
among the objects found. Apparently trade relations with the Malay peninsula 
existed as far back as the first millennium B.c. Viewed in relation to the recent 
discoveries in India and in China these finds in the Philippines seem to be very 
helpful in filling out the picture of civilization in this whole Far Eastern area. 


UNITED STATES 

ARIZONA.—ArtTHUR WoopwarbD, Curator of History of the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, reports (The /llustrated London News, July 26, 1930, pp. 156-157, 184 (11 
figs.) ) on the results lately achieved by an expedition conducting excavations in the 
Gila Valley. Very considerable remains of cremation burial have been found, 
pottery, ashes, etc. Parts of iron pyrite mirrors and other objects seem to point 
unmistakably to contact between this oldest local culture and that of Central 
America. In spite of a still very unsettled chronology for this section, the sugges- 
tion is made that the culture represented by these objects is to be dated around the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
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UXMAL.—Recent Investigation.—Frans Buom, leader of an expedition sent 
out by Tulane University, has recently made extensive examinations of the 
ruins of the Nunnery at Uxmal, Yucatan, and also has taken many photographs 
of the petroglyphs and other objects. The Nunnery Quadrangle is being carefully 
studied and is to be reproduced in full size, about four acres, to provide halls in 
which the Anthropological Society is to be housed in the Chicago Fair in 1933. 
New evidence on the chronology of the remains here suggests that the community 
was one of considerable importance as early as a.p. 500 (The Illustrated London 
News, Aug. 23, 1930, pp. 338-340 (12 figs.)). 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ROME 


In a previous report (A.J.A. xxxiv, 3 (July—Sept. 1930), p. 386, mention was 
made of the remarkable developments at Sarsina in Northern Umbria. It is now 
possible to give the following fuller account, based on information which has been 
most kindly furnished for the purpose by Dr. Salvatore Aurigemma, Superin- 
tendent of the Antiquities of the Emilia, who is in charge of these excavations: 

In the years 1927, 1928, and 1929, the archaeological administration has con- 
ducted noteworthy campaigns of excavation at Sarsina and in the immediate 
vicinity. These were motivated by the work initiated in 1924 by the Societa 
Idroelettrica dell’ Alto Savio, for systematizing and utilizing the water-courses of 
the Romagna. After constructing in 1924-1925 the reservoir, or artificial lake, 
of Quarto on the river Savio, with a capacity of 6,500,000 cubic meters, the com- 
pany has started the construction of a second reservoir or mountain basin, called 
after Montecastello, with 20,000,000 cubic meters of capacity; this is to extend 
from the pass of Montecastello towards the southwest as far as the foot of Sarsina. 
This will result in flooding a level area, about one kilometer directly east-northeast 
of Sarsina on the right bank of the Savio at the point called Pian di Bezzo, where 
at various times there have been discovered tomb inscriptions including some of 
special interest. As it was suspected that an important group of tombs of the 
necropolis of Sarsina existed at this point, and as funds were available through 
the efforts of the Commendatore Arnaldo Mussolini, whose special interest in the 
various problems associated with the valley of the Savio is well known, the au- 
thorities were enabled to carry out these excavations before the creation of the 
artificial lake should have altered completely the appearance of the region. 

The ancient highway has been uncovered which led from Sarsina toward the 
plain of the Romagna, 7.e. toward Cesena and the sea; its line was different from 
that of the present day, at least in the neighborhood of Sarsina; it was paved not 
with slabs of trachite or lava, but with ordinary pebbles from the river bed. To 
be precise, there were two roads, one placed at a height of 55 centimeters over the 
other; the upper one, which either was rendered necessary by a landslide or was 
constructed to rectify the grade of the previously existing road, has a width of 2.55 
meters between the two lines of large pebbles that bound the more solid central 
part ; its total width is 6.80 m.; the ruts, which are still visible, indicate an average 
width of 95 centimeters between the wheels of the vehicles. 

The highway is flanked by the tombs, which illustrate many diverse types of 
monument. In the area behind the great mausolea there have been found for the 
most part modest graves with large tiles arranged in penthouse fashion, one end 
having an amphora the mouth of which was intended to reach the surface of the 
ground. Cremation was practiced; generally a rectangular trench was dug, in 
which was placed the wood for burning the body; the bones were then collected 
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at the middle of the trench, and the penthouse covering was arranged over the 
trench. It seems certain that the cremation took place in the trench itself, be- 
cause at the bottoms of all the trenches the excavators have found a wide bed of 
ashes, and in several graves this had considerable thickness; in some instances it 
proved possible to identify the material of the boughs and loppings as the hornbeam 
tree, which is quite common in the region. 

Greater interest attaches to the more aristocratic and more remarkable tombs 
that arose along the sides of the highway. Some of these, for various reasons, 
have left only a few fragments; especially remarkable is a stone coping in the form 
of a fluted vase, adorned with the foreparts of griffins, in imitation of Orientalizing 
metal vases; the persistence of certain stylistic forms at a comparatively late date 
deserves attention. 

Two other tombs were marked above ground by inscribed tombstones; a third 
was crowned by an inscribed burial altar. The excavators properly decided to 
reconstruct these three monuments in the Sarsina Museum, exactly in every 
detail. The burial altar, for example, had a foundation of earth and river- 
pebbles; on this was placed the large sandstone parallelopiped containing—as 
appears also from other monuments at Sarsina—the cavity for the ossuary; next 
came two stone slabs, the lower one plain and the upper one adorned with Cupids 
supporting a festoon, the ends of which hang from bucrania; finally, the carved 
slab supports the ara pulvinata, bearing on its front the inscription. The various 
courses of this monument are held together by fastenings of iron enclosed in lead; 
these too were removed intact to the Museum. 

In addition there have been discovered at Pian di Bezzo several monuments to 
which the term mausoleum has been properly applied. These are of either brick- 
work (to use the term rather loosely) or stone; it seems certain that some were 
complete at the moment when the cemetery ceased to be used; others were already 
in a semi-ruinous condition; in the case of several, at the time of the catastrophe 
the ground-space had merely been marked off by means of a rectangle of pebbles 
that had been brought from the river and laid in the ground without any bonding 
of lime. 

Of the mausolea with brick facing, one is especially deserving of mention. It 
shows, on a small scale, the architectural schemes of superimposed cube, cylinder, 
and cone, the most famous instance of which is the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
The core of the structure at Sarsina consisted of river-pebbles set in lime mortar; 
the member resting on the drum can hardly be anything but conical in shape. 
The other brick mausoleum had a rectangular ground plan, and only the lower 
portion is preserved. 

A more remarkable architectural scheme is exhibited, together with an exuber- 
ance of decorative elements and on occasion of sculpture, by the mausolea in 
stone. Four of these so far have been discovered; the excavators are on the track 
of a fifth. All about the bases of two of them have been found the mouldings and 
sculptures that had fallen down; and all this extremely rich archaeological material 
was buried in a stratum of mud about three meters deep. 

The question arises how this was possible in the neighborhood of a river 
torrent which by nature should have been constantly deepening its bed. The 
hypothesis of a landslide at this point appears to be excluded by the observation 
that all the area at present excavated, 56 by 18 meters, shows an absolutely uni- 
form stratification. The only probable explanation is the following: the river 
Savio, in this stretch of its course, frequently finds its way through extremely 
narrow passes, and the soil of the mountain zone of this part of the Apennines is 
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subject to frequent landslides. Now at a pass a short distance down stream from 
Pian di Bezzo it appears certain that there occurred an enormous landslide 
which blocked the course of the stream, thus causing the formation of a natural 
lake many meters in depth. Owing to the character of the Apennine region of the 
Romagna, with its impervious soil and its scarcity of forests, the erosion due to 
rain is exceptionally pronounced; hence it can be understood how the waters of 
the Savio, which are impregnated with as much as fifty per cent of mud, were able 
to form a very deep stratum of mud in the area close to the edge of the landslide, 
while the natural lake remained in existence. Then the stream, with its erosive 
activity, carried off the remains of the landslide in their turn, and the waters 
resumed their original level; but the mausolea, having collapsed under the violence 
of the rising waters, had in the meantime been swamped and, as it were, encased 
in the mud. 

For this hypothesis there is a striking historical analogy. On March 21, 1812, 
as the result of a landslide in the bed of the Savio, several kilometers up stream 
from Sarsina, there was formed the lake of Quarto, with a maximum depth of 120 
meters, which subsequently disappeared through the erosion caused by the 
stream, until it was created afresh in the year 1925 by the construction of the 
reservoir of Quarto. 

The original aspect of one of the mausolea appears from its reconstruction in 
the Museum, which in its general lines may be considered certain. Its total 
height exceeded 15 meters, and it consisted of a cube-shaped substructure, then a 
central portion the front of which has the appearance of a prostyle testrastyle 
Corinthian temple, and finally a peak about 7.50 meters high, in the form of a 
pyramid, terminating in a capital with square base, adorned with acanthus leaves 
and surmounted by a round-bodied stone vase. The statues that were placed 
between the columns were apparently five, or at least four, male and female. 
The heads of the male statues were worked separately, and may be ranked among 
the best of their period. Of the female statues, one was carved, head and all, out 
of a single block of marble; the other was discovered in a fragmentary state. 
Above the Corinthian entablature and in line with the four corners of the peak 
were four Sphinxes, of exceptional archaeological importance. 

Two other mausolea have been brought to light, showing a similar architectural 
type, and belonging to two members of the Murcia family, probably father and 
son. The one was represented by scattered fragments; the other was found in an 
almost complete state as regards its lower part, as high up as, but excluding, the 
entablature; the entire absence of upper members suggests that the construction 
of the monument was interrupted by the catastrophe which resulted in the burial 
of the necropolis; but this is rendered doubtful by other considerations. In any 
case, the monument to A(ulus) Murcius Obulaccus, to which belong the archi- 
tectural members that were found all around the mausoleum, has a height, as 
reconstructed, of 8.42 meters; including the stone vase or piece of sculpture which 
perhaps surmounted it, the total height reached, and possibly exceeded, 9 meters. 
The monument is preserved in large part. On the substructure with its high 
plinth bearing the tablet with the inscription there rests the central part with 
two Corinthian columns supporting a rich entablature; the background contains 
the representation of a door. From this story there rises a pyramid peak with 
recurving corners; this is crowned by a capital with acanthus leaves in the Corin- 
thian style, upon which is a cube which once supported a stone vase or a statue. 
The blocks of frieze and cornice are carved roughly but with great vigor; a grill 
was inserted between the column and pilaster on each side of the monument. 
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But the significance of these mausolea consists less in their details than in their 
general architectural scheme. The type of tomb monument with pyramidal 
termination is by no means new in our knowledge of Italy. A small structure of 
the sort is situated in the Phlegraean Fields, in the plain of Quarto, beside the 
Via Campana between Puteoli and Capua. A more splendid example, in four 
stories including the base, is the well-known ‘“‘Tomb of Pompey,” on the Via 
Appia just outside the gate of Albano on the side towards Rome; only its cement 
core is preserved, but a restoration was published by Canina. The disappearance 
of the upper portions and the facing of these monuments has hitherto rendered 
their reconstruction conjectural; but now, after the discoveries at Sarsina, doubt 
is no longer possible as to the existence of this architectural type in Italy. 

In other parts of the Roman world this type of mausoleum with pyramidal 
pinnacle is largely represented, and especially in Tunisia and the Tripolitania. 
Here the use of cut stone has enabled these structures to withstand the ravages of 
time, and several of them have survived almost intact; worthy of mention in 
Tunisia are the mausoleum of Henchir en-Naam, and in particular the Tomb of 
the Flavii at Kasrine, 20 meters high, with its second story ornamented with Corin- 
thian pilasters, its third in the form of a peripteral temple with twelve columns 
surrounding a core in which is a niche for the statue of the deceased, and finally 
the pyramidal peak surmounted by a cock with outstretched wings. The ex- 
amples in the Tripolitania include one, now unfortunately destroyed but repre- 
sented in old drawings, to the west of the Wadi? er-Rsaf near the old Christian 
cemetery of el-Choms at Leptis; others are still to be seen, complete or nearly so, 
at the Wadi Merdim, at Ghirza, the old agricultural centre on the route between 
Beni Ulid and Bu Ngem, and at the confluence of the Wadi Ghirza with the Wadi 
Zémzem. 

The discovery of the examples of this type at Sarsina raises several questions of 
general interest, as Dr. Aurigemma observes. What inference is to be drawn from 
the existence of similar monuments at points so widely separated? In all proba- 
bility, the diffusion of the type throughout the Roman provinces was effected 
through the medium of Rome and Italy, rather than through several channels 
drawing upon a common source. As to the date when the type appeared in Italy, 
a terminus ante quem is furnished by the only female portrait which was found 
completely preserved at Sarsina: this shows a headdress of the close of the republic 
or the early Augustan age; and that this is really the period of the mausoleum to 
which these statues belong is confirmed by the style of toga worn by the male 
figures, which takes one back to the pre-Augustan period; it is that of the person- 
age performing sacrifice on the relief, now in the Louvre, from the altar of Gnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, which is dated slightly later than the year 42 B.c. The 
architectural type of monument in question, if found at this date at Sarsina, may 
be assumed to have been already diffused in Latium and Campania. Dr. Auri- 
gemma makes the interesting suggestion that this type of structure was perhaps 
never forgotten in Italy, but gave rise to such monuments as those commemorat- 
ing the eminent professors of the University of Bologna, which are familiar to the 
visitor to that city today; and that it may also have exercised an influence on the 
forms of the bell-towers of the mediaeval churches. 

Another architectural scheme is represented by the tomb of A(ulus) Murcius 
Obulaccus. This has analogies with the well-known mausoleum of the Secundinii 
at Igel. Here again the centre of diffusion of the type is to be sought, not in the 
provinces but in Italy, even if one admits that the actual origin of the tradition 
took place not in Italy but in some area farther removed. 
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The possibilities of the Sarsina necropolis do not appear exhausted. It is 
clear that here, as at Pompeii and Herculaneum, the life of the ancients underwent 
a sudden cessation, and for this reason the excavator may hope—though in a more 
limited sphere than at the buried Campanian cities—to come upon evidence ofa 
sort not so manifest in other places. For this reason a continuance of these inves- 
tigations is to be desired in the interest of science. 

NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 

With the death this autumn of Mr. Kastriotis, the Director of the National 
Museum, archaeologists and students visiting Athens will feel the loss of an old 
and tried friend and one to whom they could always turn for help. During his 
long years of service at the Museum he endeared himself to all of us through his 
unfailing courtesy and kindliness. He had worked also, little by little, as the land 
was made available, on the excavation and study of the Odeon of Pericles on the 
southeast slopes of the Acropolis. His successor, Mr. Oikonomos, is known to 
many students in America through his able work as Director of the Numismatic 
Museum. 

An Open Meeting was held at the German Archaeological Institute on December 
9, 1930, to commemorate the anniversary of Winckelmann’s death. The Director, 
Dr. Karo, gave a summary of the excavations carried on by the Institute during 
the past year, in the Kerameikos by Professor Briickner, in the Heraeum and 
Pelopeion at Olympia by Professor Dérpfeld, at Samos by Professor Buschor! 
and at Aegina by Mr. Welter, where remains of the boundary wall of the ancient 
city have been found, as well as several prehistoric cemeteries. The second part 
of the Open Meeting was devoted to a paper by Professor Paul Wolters on the 
burlesques in the Greek drama and their influence on vase-painting. He gave as 
examples scenes on Boeotian vases, some found during the German excavations 
at Thebes in 1888 and another now in Nauplia but Boeotian in origin. On this 
latter skyphos the Homeric story of Circe changing the companions of Odysseus 
into swine has been burlesqued. Still other examples of the transformation of 
ancient myths into burlesques were those of the death of Medusa, killed, not by 
Perseus but by two unknown men, and the representation of Ajax trembling before 
Cassandra instead of dragging her away from the Trojan altar. 

The Third International Congress of Byzantine Studies was held at Athens, 
October 12-18, 1930. The Congress was attended by the greatest specialists 
in the various aspects of the Byzantine Period. The meetings were divided into 
four sections, archaeological, philological, historical, and the fourth on Byzantine 
law and medicine. In addition to the meetings of the different sections two joint 
sessions were held, where papers were read which dealt with subjects of common 
interest to all four groups. The inauguration of the Byzantine Museum in its 
new quarters on Kephissia Road was a feature of the first day of the Congress, 
and an audition of Byzantine music in the Cathedral was another notable event. 
Excursions were made to Delphi and to other sites where the Byzantine remains 
are of especial interest, and private collections were opened to visitors. The two 
most striking points to be noted in connection with this Congress are the astonish- 
ing spread and growth of scientific interest in Byzantine Studies during these 
last few years and the changed point of view in regard to Hellenism and Byzan- 
tinism. The latest studies in this field tend to show a continuity and.evolution 
from the former to the latter, in art, literature, music and language, and further, 


! Described in the last series of News Items. 
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that Byzantinism, in numerous respects, is but a continuation of Hellenism and 
is itself continued down into modern Greek culture. 

In the course of recent (middle of December) cleaning of the harbor of Piraeus, 
dredgers brought up more than three hundred fragments of sculptured marble and 
bas-reliefs. These were found beside the modern quay (Tz¢lépi) in the east part 
of the main harbor which corresponds to the commercial part of the ancient port— 
the Emporion. Mr. Kyparissis, Ephor for Attica, considers that these works of 
art had been gathered together to be shipped to Rome as a commercial enterprise 
rather than as a group of plundered booty, since the sculpture belongs to the Neo- 
Attic School when Greek sculptors were kept busy making copies of older master- 
pieces to fill the incessant demands from Rome. Whether these marbles were on 
a ship which caught fire and sank, or on a quay which was destroyed by fire, it is 
impossible to say, but the marbles show distinct traces of a conflagration of some 
sort. A few of them have suffered severely from corrosion and the effects of their 
long submersion, but the greater part are in excellent condition with their details 
as sharply cut as when new. When the fragments of the reliefs are joined to- 
gether they form panels in fairly high relief, varying in length from one and a half 
to two metres and about one metre in height. The scenes represented are varied. 
There are several panels with combats of Amazons and Greeks, one very fine one 
showing a young Greek pursuing an Amazon who has been mortally wounded and 
is just beginning to sink toward the ground. These Amazon reliefs appear to have 
been copied from fourth-century originals, while others are distinctly archaistic, 
such as the scene, four copies of which have been found, though two are badly 
corroded, showing two figures—a man with a pointed beard wearing a long himat- 
ion and a young woman with her draperies treated in the “‘swallow-tail”’ style. 
A small column supporting a torch stands between the two figures and they are 
both engaged in hanging fillets on the column. Other reliefs represent Apollo 
and Artemis, Herakles and Apollo in their struggle for the tripod. On still another 
Herakles is mounted on a four-horse chariot, and appears to be carrying off 
a woman, perhaps Alkestis. Other fragments show figures of the Charites which 
may be copies, on a large scale, of the relief (No. 702) in the Acropolis Museum, 
the so-called Socrates relief. All these panels appear, therefore, to have been 
copies or adaptations of works of the Archaic Period, early fifth century and fourth 
century. A few examples of sculpture in the round were brought up in the dredg- 
ing with the reliefs: a head of the Emperor Claudius, a sphinx whose prototype 
must have belonged in date somewhere between the one from Spata, in the 
National Museum, and the later one at Aegina found by Furtwiingler. The base 
and feet of another statue, apparently unfinished, was also included in the finds. 
The treatment and style, of the reliefs, especially, would lead one to believe that 
these sculptures had been made in the second century A.p., but just why the head 
of the Emperor Claudius should have been associated with them, it is difficult to 
say. The marble used is not the usual Pentelic, nor does it appear to be any of the 
better known of the ‘“‘Island’’ marbles. The fragments are at present stored in 
the courtyard of the new Museum in Piraeus, which was recently built at the edge 
of the ruins of the ancient theatre—the Hellenistic one near Zea.!_ The sculptures 
of this unexpected find will be a very valuable addition to the Greek collections, 
as, up to the present time, there are practically no Neo-Attic works in the Greek 
Museums, although Italy hasso many. The trade was, apparently, too lucrative 
to have allowed many of these works of art to remain on the Greek side of the 
Adriatic. 

‘The government will undertake further systematic exploration near the 
Tzélépi quay. 
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In the summer of 1930 Professor Vollgraff, with two collaborators from Holland, 
spent three months at Argos continuing his exploration of the summit of the 
Larissa which he had begun in 1928. The Larissa appears to have been a fortified 
citadel from prehistoric times onward, for traces of a Mycenaean circuit wall were 
found built into the Venetian citadel and other bits appear in the Byzantine walls. 
Potsherds of all periods were found here as well as a great number of ex-votos 
belonging to the temples of the two Argive patron deities, Zeus and Athena. The 
foundations of these temples had been identified by Professor Vollgraff in 1928. 
The excavators also cleared, in 1930, the theatre which was cut into the native 
rock on the southeast flank of the Larissa. The cavea of this theatre has a 
diameter of 139 m. and could accommodate about 20,000 spectators. Ninety 
rows of seats are now preserved, divided into three zones and approached by three 
stairways. The cavea of the theatre was enlarged at the ends by mounds of 
earth, on which wooden seats may have been built. The orchestra was in the 
form of a complete circle like that at Epidaurus. The theatre appears to have 
been in use for a long period of time, as an inscription found in the clearing of the 
orchestra refers to a rebuilding in the reign of Hadrian, after it had been destroyed 
by fire. Between the Aspis and the Larissa, near the Mycenaean tombs which he 
had excavated in earlier campaigns, Professor Vollgraff found another tomb, only 
the dromos of which remains intact. This dromos is, however, very important 
as it was built of squared blocks of poros with a vaulted roof made in the manner 
of the Tiryns galleries. Just at the entrance doorway which led originally to the 
tomb was found a dagger. The Dutch excavators also dug in the courtyard of a 
house in the modern town of Argos and in the adjoining street uncovering a large 
mosaic representing scenes of the chase. The hunters are dressed in close-fitting 
vests and trousers and capes and, because of the presence of falcons sitting on the 
wrists of two of the hunters, it seems more reasonable to assign these mosaics to 
the Middle Ages. The scenes are well composed and are quite unique, for nothing 
like them has so far been found in Greece. The nearest to them are the hunting 
scene mosaics in the Basilica of Doumetios in Nicopolis, but in these latter the 
hunters are more classical in their costumes, wearing only a light chlamys, and the 
treatment and technique are more nearly akin in spirit to antiquity. 

During the months of August, September and October, 1930, excavations were 
carried out in the northern part of the island of Ithaka by the British School of 
Archaeology at Athens with funds collected by Sir Rennell Rodd. The sites 
excavated by the British expedition are all in the neighborhood of Stavros. Near 
it is the Bay of Polis, opposite which is the islet of Daskalio, off the coast of the 
adjacent island of Kephallenia. Many scholars identify Daskalio with the 
Homeric Asteris. In the southern part of Ithaka is Vathy, where an ancient 
fountain was recently discovered, leading some to locate the city of Odysseus 
there, instead of at the Bay of Polis. Four points were explored by the British 
excavators: the Hill of Pelikata, the Bay of Polis, the so-called ‘“‘School of Homer,”’ 
the area near the modern village of Stavros. On the Hill of Pelikata, an extensive 
settlement of the Early Helladic culture was discovered, but the damage done by 
severe earthquakes has reduced the houses to heaps of stones. In one area these 


stones had been levelled during the Middle Helladic Period to make a wide space, | 


on which must have stood wattle and daub huts on stone foundations. Bored 
stone axes, many spindle-whorls and masses of pottery were found. Just below 
the flat summit of the hill was a circuit wall, the lowest course of which is still 
in situ, and a paved road about ten yards wide which led to the top of the hill. 
Under the floors of houses were found several large jars containing bones and 
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funerary objects, such as blades of flint or Melian obsidian, stone beads, one gold 
bead, and small vases, and terracotta ftgurines of animals. Two sherds with 
curious inscribed markings were found, one of which is incised with what looks 
like a rough drawing of a ship. A certain amount of Middle Helladic (Minyan) 
and Late Mycenaean pottery was found mixed with the Early Helladic, but the site 
was not reoccupied except for burials in the late Greek and Roman periods until 
comparatively modern times. In the Bay of Polis a cave-sanctuary was explored. 
The cave had been plundered some sixty years ago, and in 1904 was partially 
excavated by Dr. Vollgraff. The stratification was, therefore, confused, and 
rendered difficult the dating of the mass of votive offerings found there. The 
pottery, however, shows that this sanctuary was frequented from the early 
Bronze Age to at least the first century B.c. Among the interesting objects found 
is a finely decorated Corinthian plate dating from the seventh century B.c., a small 
ivory figurine of a man with a bronze cord around his neck (3.2 em. high), perhaps 
used as a pendant. Fragments of bronze and iron weapons were common. 
The inscriptions are important because one has the words EY XHN OAY22E] on 
a fragment of a votive terracotta showing part of the head of a goddess; three 
sherds have parts of the word NYM@AI® inscribed on them. There is one 
complete inscription in Latin roughly scratched on a triangular tile-fragment 
dating from the year 35 B.c., the names of the consuls being given, and recording . 
a visit on the first of October of that year, by Epaphroditus, an unguent-seller 
from Rome. The cave was fully explored down to sea level but, owing to sub- 
sidence, the original floor-level of the cave is below the sea and could not be 
reached. At the site called the ‘School of Homer’’ remains of buildings belonging 
to the third century B.c. and later, were discovered, but have as yet been only 
partially cleared. Finally, near Stavros part of a large circuit wall and numerous 
tile-graves, to be assigned to the fourth or third century B.c., were found. Thus 
these excavations conducted by Mr. W. A. Heurtley, the Assistant Director of 
The British School of Archaeology at Athens, have shown that the northern part 
of the island was inhabited from very early times. The fact that as yet no remains 
have been brought to light which can be dated between about 1100 and 400 B.c., 
except for the objects from the cave, may mean that this part of the island was 
uninhabited during that period, but further exploration is needed to determine 
this point. 

E. P. B. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM JERUSALEM 


As in the years immediately preceding, archaeological activities in Palestine 
have been many in 1930. A dozen important tells, city sites, or prehistoric sta- 
tions have been under excavation or investigation. Newspaper canards have not 
been wanting. The most startling discovery was made by an Australian news- 
paper, in which ‘‘an Orientalist’’ published the translation of tablets found in 
Bethlehem recording a very ancient treaty of universal peace. 

America again takes a slight lead in excavation. Four expeditions are British, 
one is Italian, two are French, five are American, and one is a joint British-Ameri- 
can enterprise. Miss Garrod, Mr. Turville-Petre, and M. Neuville are concerned 
with prehistory, the latter two attempting to unravel the puzzle of the dolmen. 
Sir Flinders Petrie and Pére Mallon are on the border between Neolithic and Early 
Bronze. Professors Grant and Albright are working in material which runs from 
the time of the Exile back to the end of Early Bronze. Mr. Guy is at present con- 
cerned chiefly with the Israelite period, early Iron I and II. Mr. Fitzgerald has 
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material running from Early Bronze to Byzantine times. Professor Garstang 
has been dealing chiefly with Middle and Late Bronze strata. At Jerash Dr. 
Fisher and the writer are dealing with the Roman and Byzantine periods. Signor 
Botticina at ‘Amman is covering practically the same periods, and also the Arab. 
Mr. Jones at ‘Athlit has been dealing chiefly with a Crusader castle. 

The expeditions of the year cover a large portion of the country. Sir Flinders 
Petrie is working in the extreme south, Dr. Albright and Dr. Kyle at the southern 
end of the central mountain range, Dr. Grant in the Shephelah west of the Judean 
hills, the Oriental Institute and University of Pennsylvania Museum expeditions 
in the great rift between Samaria and Galilee. Professor Garstang and Pére 
Mallon are attacking the two sides of the plain at the head of the Dead Sea. The 
Jerash and ‘Amman excavations account for the mountains and the edge of 
the steppe in Transjordan. The prehistoric expeditions have touched Carmel, the 
Sea of Galilee, and the mountains of northern Moab. The major part of the cen- 
tral mountain range awaits the resumption of activities at Tell en-Nasbeh, Seilin, 
and Nablus. Galilee in the historical period is still neglected though it has numerous 
inviting sites. The little-known Bronze and Early Iron Ages in Transjordan are 
awaiting excavators. Some of these lacunae will be filled in 1931, it is hoped. 


TELL EL-FArRI‘ AND TELL EL-"AJJCOL 

Sir Flinders Petrie is signalizing his fifty-first year as an archaeologist by under- 
taking the excavation of Tell el-"Ajjal, a large mound at the mouth of Wadi 
Ghazzah about four miles south of the city of Gaza. The tell is a large one com- 
prising some hundreds of acres. It now lies on the edge of the sand dunes just 
north of the widi channel. It has been sharply denuded and in places washed into 
deep channels by the rains of millennia. The visible potsherds, of which there is 
an abundance, are largely of the Middle and Early Bronze periods, indicating that 
the site was not occupied after the establishment of the present city of Gaza, 
which appears to have been founded towards the end of the Middle Bronze or 
beginning of the Late Bronze period. 

It is important to dig the tell now since it is largely uncultivated, but is being 
reclaimed in part for a vineyard and fig orchard. Moreover Sir Flinders Petrie 
believes the ceramic evidence to indicate that it belongs to the period antedating 
the civilization of Tell el-Fari* and Tell Jemmeh, and that it will, therefore, bridge 
the gap between the Middle Bronze civilizations found there and the Neolithic 
found along the banks of the wédi near Tell el-F ari‘. 

Unfortunately malaria hindered the beginning of the work in November and 
most of the staff had to leave, going to Tell el-Fari® and continuing the work of the 
two previous seasons. Not until after the middle of December were operations on 
any considerable scale begun at Tell el-"Ajjal. Trial trenches at the foot of the 
mound picked out in the hard marl the great trench which doubtless surrounded 
the hill as at Tell el-Fari‘, Tell el-Judeideh in Egypt, and elsewhere. Several 
ancient wells were found near the trench and from them sherds of Early or Middle 
Bronze Age pottery were recovered. 

The work at Tell el-F ari‘, which was in progress a year ago, was continued well 
into April. The discoveries made then and during the brief period of work this 
autumn, continuing those already reported, confirm and amplify the conclusions 
which had been reached. The Egyptian residency of the Ramesside period was 
fitted up with not a little luxury, a bedroom with a raised recess for the bed, a 
connecting bathroom, and nearby a wine storeroom. The clay stoppers had been 
sealed with a device showing a Syrian god standing on a lion or tiger, indicating 
that the wine had been imported from Syria. 
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When the great Hyksos defense trench was cleared, six large and fifty smaller 
tombs of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties (1350-1100) were discovered and 
explored. While most of them had been plundered in antiquity, the twenty-five 
feet of covering sand had prevented recent robbery, and a rich collection of bead 
necklaces, scarabs, and personal effects of Egyptian type was gathered. Philis- 
tine graves of the same date showed the importation of pottery of Cretan, or 
Aegean, type. 

The further investigation of the prehistoric settlements along the banks of the 
wddi discovered several varieties of culture. Judged according to type they repre- 
sent different stages or periods of Neolithic civilization. In some settlements, 
nearly three meters of deposit were excavated, ranging through three successive 
periods. The evolution of the hoe from a pointed stone pick to a perfectly regular, 
flat, straight-edged implement, which eventually gave way to metal, and the de- 
velopment of microlithic instruments and of pottery could be followed through vari- 
ous stages. A copper dagger was found at the top of one of these deposits. Sir 
Flinders regards the ledge-handled and wavy ledge-handled pottery and the 
globular and pearshaped mace-heads found as indicating close relations with late 
predynastic civilization in Egypt. 

The discovery in the earliest Neolithic settlement of a number of clay figures of 
dogs has suggested to Sir Flinders that the original home of the Caleb (‘‘dog’’) sib 
was to be found here. Thus the Calebites and perhaps the tribe of Kenites would 
have inhabited this region for 2000 or 3000 years before they joined the Beni 
Israel in invading Palestine. 

One is grateful to Sir Flinders Petrie for publishing frequent accounts of the 
progress of his work. The School has reason to thank him, Lady Petrie, Mr. Star- 
key, and other members of the expedition for their kindness in exhibiting and ex- 
plaining what had been found at Tell el-F ari‘ and Tell el-"Ajjal. The present ex- 
pedition consists of twelve members of the British School of Egyptian Archaeology. 
Dr. and Mrs. Colt are on the staff representing the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 


Beir Mirsm™m 

The third campaign of the joint expedition of the Nenia-Pittsburg Theological 
Seminary and the American School of Oriental Research at Tell Beit Mirsim ran 
through two months, from June till August, under the direction of Professor W. F. 
Albright and President M. G. Kyle. The excavators found the hardships of a 
summer expedition in southern Palestine greatly mitigated by the height of the 
tell, 1,600 feet above sea level, which allowed them the full benefit of the west 
winds which bless Palestine at that time of the year. The results were most 
satisfactory. As Dr. Kyle has made various announcements, and Dr. Albright 
has published a concise and illuminating report in the October Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, a full account is possible. 

In previous expeditions four strata had been explored and two more inferred. 
Excavation this year began in the same area as that of 1928 and examined first the 
strata below the D level. But instead of two more, six more were added to the 
list, all separated by burned levels. This latter circumstance renders Tell Beit 
Mirsim especially valuable to the archaeologist, for different periods are sharply 
separated and the pottery scale can be made perfectly clear and unambiguous. 
Stratum A, the highest, represents Early Iron II (900-600 B.c.); B, Early Iron I 
(1200-900); C, Late Bronze (1600-1200); E and D represent the Hyksos period, 
1800-1600, each covering apparently about acentury. The E city may well have 
been destroyed by Ahmose I, who conquered southern Palestine in 1560 B.c. 
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Strata F and G are much alike and run from about 1900 to the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Strata H-I represent the transition from Early to Middle 
Bronze, while J, the lowest yet discovered, runs from 2200 B.c. nearly to 
2000 B.c 

When the work was continued this year into a hitherto untouched area, it was 
found that, as in the sections excavated in 1928, Stratum B had many silos, or 
grainpits, within the city walls, testifying to the smaller number of inhabitants and 
the unsettled conditions of the period of the Judges. Evidence of partial burning 
and of the rebuilding of walls made it possible to distinguish three separate strata 
in C, the pottery chronology being supported by searabs. Also the three phases of 
the B period, pre-Philistine, Philistine, and post-Philistine, could be more care- 
fully demarked. In stratum B there was found again sufficient evidence that the 
Hebrew did not abandon idolatrous practices. There were five Astarte figurines 
representing the mother goddess in the act of parturition, a unique type. In the 
D stratum the palace was cleared in which the serpent stela was found during the 
second campaign. It consisted of adobe walls on a stone substructure, all well 
preserved. In this palace was made one of the interesting finds of the campaign, a 
set of game pieces, ten in number, five little pyramids and five cones in faience, 
with an ivory die by which the moves were determined. 

In the C stratum the most remarkable find of the season was made on the last 
day of excavation. A very intriguing offering platter decorated with three lions’ 
heads (lions by courtesy), one in the center on a curved side, and one each on the 
two back corners, had previously been found. Not half a meter away a crouching 
limestone lion about two feet (60 cm.) long was found. Artistically it leaves much 
to be desired, in spite of a realistic snarl on its upper lip. Historically it is ex- 
tremely valuable, for it is the first stone lion of pre-Roman date to be found in 
western Palestine. That found at Sheikh Sa‘d is of a very different character. 
Both figure and platter were thrown out in a rubbish heap of C débris, and they 
therefore possibly stand as mute witnesses to the iconoclastic zeal of the incoming 
Israelites 

A dozen Astarte figurines of the more common type, some of them of almost 
Grecian elegance, were found in stratum A. Here also were several inscribed 
ostraka, unfortunately broken. There were several stamped jar handles, one du- 
plicating the stamp of “‘ Eliakim, servant of Joiachin,’’ found in 1928, and at ‘Ain 
Shems in the spring of 1930. 

As yet the site has not justified the promise of its identification with Kiryath 
Sepher, the city of the book, for no archives have been discovered. Possibly 
better fortune awaits the next campaign. But even if not, the valuable archaeo- 
logical and historical information secured more than justifies the continuance of the 
enterprise. 

SHEMS 

Unfortunately the only item of news from the Haverford Expedition at ‘Ain 
Shems which figured in the newspapers was a canard published by a Palestinian 
editor who obtained his supposed information surreptitiously. Some animal heads 
with teeth yellowed by age were found. It was reported that the teeth had been 
gilded for cult purposes. This was not the opinion of Dr. Grant and his staff, for 
every experienced excavator knows that such discoveries are common and have 
no significance. 

During the spring season another large slice was taken off the mound to the 
east of the excavations of 1929. The general outline of the city’s history as known 
from previous campaigns was confirmed and filled in to some extent. A fine large 
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building of the Bronze Age was uncovered and many less pretentious buildings of 
the various periods represented in the mound were excavated. 

The pottery continued to be much the same as heretofore. Because tombs 
were neglected, few whole pieces were recovered. As already noted, a stamped jar 
handle with the words ‘‘ Eliakim, servant of Joiachin,”’ duplicates two found at Tell 
Beit Mirsim. One discovery was of most unusual interest. A potsherd inscribed 
in ink on both sides was found in the midst of the city in a stratum at least as early 
as 1500 B.c. As yet no decipherment has been published. However, various schol- 
ars agree that the inscription is probably Semitic and represents an early form of the 
alphabet, to be compared with the Serabit inscriptions and the sherd found on the 
mound of Gezer. The fragment is roughly seventy by eighty centimeters and has 
on the concave surface two short lines of characters, seven in all; on the convex 
surface four or five lines with some ten well preserved characters and several more 
which are partially faded. The characters are written with ink. Since the ostra- 
kon is almost certainly Middle Bronze or very early Late Bronze the characters are 
with almost equal certainty proto-Nemitic. They come as a welcome confirmation 
of the great age of the alphabet. The evidence is rapidly accumulating in the 
last two or three years. The Ahiram inscription and still others from Byblos, the 
new cuneiform alphabet from Ras Shamra, the two ostraka found in Palestine 
within a year, and the Serabit inscriptions all of them together promise to push the 
origins of the alphabet far back toward 2000 B.c. or possibly beyond it, for a long 
period of development must be posited before the use of these characters in such 
inscriptions as those at Seraibit. The practical needs of commerce, not monu- 
mental purposes, must have given rise to the use of alphabetic writing. 


MeEGIDDO 


The expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago at 
Megiddo has been making progress during the year in various directions. ‘The 
living accommodations for the staff have been enlarged. A small balloon has 
been installed which will allow the taking of aerial photographs at the exca- 
vators’ will. Where an area of so great size is being exposed, it is extremely 
difficult to visualize the whole of the site, and connections between walls or 
structures at some distance from one another may easily be overlooked. The 
elevated platform so often used is not enough. An undertaking of this magnitude 
cannot be successfully carried out with the methods commonly employed in 
mounds where only an acre or two is cleared at atime. Another step in prepara- 
tion for more extended work is the removal of the railway from the center to the 
side of the mound. The clearance of the strata of the period of the Divided King- 
dom is rapidly being carried out and ere long the whole of the Solomonic city will 
be exposed. The American School and the writer are following with the greatest 
interest the gradual emergence of the ancient city and have reason to thank Mr. 
Guy, Dr. Staples, and Mr. Lind for their repeated courtesies in showing them 
over the site. 

In carrying out this project some interesting problems have arisen. In one 
part of the tell, toward the southwest, no floor levels or streets were found. At 
one point a shaft was sunk until the bottom was several meters below the Solo- 
monic level, still without striking bottom. As yet no solution of the mystery has 
been found. Not far away is a remarkable opening in the city wall. A narrow 
passage, paved with large stone slabs and walled with excellently cut stone blocks 
of fair size, runs straight into the city. It had been roughly blocked with stones 
on the line of the Solomonic wall and is blocked also at the inner end. As it is 
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distinctly below the Solomonic level, it will have to be left until the general opera- 
tions extend farther downward. Meantime its explanation must be held in 
abeyance. 

After intermitting a year the University of Pennsylvania Museum expedition 
has resumed operations at Beisdn, this time under the direction of Mr. Gerald M. 
Fitzgerald, who was formerly Mr. Alan Rowe's assistant and who has recently 
published a very useful corpus of Beisin pottery. Mr. Fitzgerald has very kindly 
given me the following information regarding the progress of the work. Attention 
was turned first to the necropolis on the north bank of the River Jalad, where in 
previous campaigns so much of interest has been found. In the crumbling hillside 
so difficult to excavate a series of tombs one above the other was opened with some 
very interesting finds which include more anthropoid sarcophagi and also some 
Early Bronze pottery. The most attractive discovery was made back of the 
tombs and a little above them. A Byzantine monastery came to light with 
excellent mosaic floors in a good state of preservation in several rooms. Alto- 
gether seven mosaic inscriptions were found in the various rooms. In a corner of 
one room the excavators came upon a beautiful gold necklace and a number of 
gold coins. 

On the tell itself operations were begun at the Byzantine levei just at the side 
of the excavation which in previous campaigns disclosed various temples down to 
the level of Amenophis III. Here as eisewhere on the mound very little was found 
to represent the thousand years from Philistine times down to the Graeco-Raman 
period, when apparently the tell was leveled off to make a place for the Hellenistic 
or Roman buildings. At this time the excavators have reached the Ramses II 
stratum marked by characteristic amulets. 

The four months’ campaign, which began in the heat of September, will end the 
latter part of January. It is expected that the work will be resumed next autumn. 


JERICHO 

One of the most significant excavations of the year has been that at Jericho. 
Professor Sellin organized an expedition for the excavation of Jericho in 1908 with 
Professor Watzinger as his archaeological assistant. It is significant of the progress 
of Palestinian archaeology that just forty years earlier Warren had started to exca- 
vate the mound without finding anything of value. Sellin and Watzinger carried 
on a series of excavations according to the best knowledge of the day, and made 
most interesting discoveries. While few beautiful museum pieces were unearthed, 
they made out the lines of various walls belonging to different periods in the history 
of the site and learned not a little as to the history of the city. However, within 
twenty years it became plain that the means at hand in 1908 for the interpretation 
of the data were not sufficient. The dates ascribed to the various defense systems 
did not seem satisfactory. Indeed Professors Sellin and Watzinger themselves 
revised their opinions. 

However, in order to reach certainty, it seemed necessary to initiate further 
excavations. In particular the character of occupation in the Late Bronze Age, 
that is the period of the Hebrew conquest, and the date of the destruction of the 
city by the Hebrews were in doubt. Professor John Garstang of Liverpool Uni- 
versity, who for seven years after the war was director of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem and of the Department of Antiquities, had been studying 
the problems of the Conquest and had made soundings at et-Tell (Ai), Tell el- 
Qedah (Hazor), and elsewhere in search of information. Aftera brief investigation 
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at Jericho in 1927, he was commissioned by Sir Charles Marston to reopen excava- 
tions at Jericho and accordingly worked there during the late winter and early 
spring of this year. 

The results have been most happy. In such a site, particularly since it had 
been already partially excavated, museum pieces were not to be! expected, but 
historical information of the greatest value was secured and published promptly 
in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. By enlarging the 
trenches of the earlier excavators and removing some of their dump heaps, it was 
possible to discover untouched areas in the mound which gave clear series of strati- 
fication. The pottery was studied independently by the Very Rev. Pére Vincent 
and Professor C. 8. Fisher, who agreed with Professor Garstang in his interpreta- 
tion of the main data. 

It is now clear that there was first perhaps a Neolithic settlement, then an Early 
Bronze Age city (before 2000 B.c.) with a wall standing well up on the sides of the 
mound. Its exact size is unknown, for both the north and south ends of the wall 
are as vet undiscovered. In the Middle Bronze Age, before 1800 B.c., a great city 
wall was built around the entire mound and probably enclosed the spring, which 
now lies beyond the modern road. This wall consisted first of a great stone revet- 
ment, almost cyclopean in character, above which was a strong brick wall. Out- 
side was a very considerable artificia! foss. To this period belonged also the earli- 
est phase of the tower, or migdol, which stood upon the highest point of the mound 
towards the northwest. 

About 1600 B.c. this wall was destroyed, the foss filled up, and a much smaller 
wall was built within it, higher up on the tell, in part following the line of the Early 
Bronze Age wall. This wall was about twelve feet thick and was protected by a 
curtain wall about six feet thick which ran twelve or fifteen feet outside of it. 
In this period the migdol had risen several feet. This wall had been destroyed 
in a great conflagration which took place in the Late Bronze Age, and which there- 
fore probably coincides with the Hebrew invasion. Both the outer and inner walls 
had fallen outward and the houses built on and against the inner wall had fallen and 
burned. The bricks were burned red with the heat of the flames and there were 
quantities of charcoal and ashes. There was nothing to explain why the walls fell. 

The only evidence to date the fall of the walls within the Late Bronze Age was 
a single vase found outside the walls. It is a piece of Mycenaean ware, the intro- 
duction of which into Palestine is known to fall between 1350 and 1200 B.c. Since 
none of this ware has ever been found inside the city, it is plausibly argued that the 
city could not have been in existence during the period of its importation and that, 
therefore, the Late Bronze Age city was destroyed before 1350 B.c. The one vase 
found lay between a layer of Late Bronze débris and one assigned to Early Iron II 
(900-600 B.c.). It belongs, therefore, to a period not represented by the débris 
discovered thus far. As Professor Garstang suggests, these conclusions are open 
to revision on the discovery of further evidence. 

The next phase of occupation, the city of Hiel, belongs to the second Early Lron 
Age (900-600 B.c.). At the top of the mound a few Byzantine buildings were 
found. Between the Conquest and the city of Hiel a few houses stood at the north 
end of the mound where the Mycenaean vase wasfound. The walls of the Israelite 
city are yet to be found. 

Information has just been received that Professor and Mrs. Garstang are re- 
turning in January and will continue this important piece of work. It is to be 
hoped that they may be able to discover something with regard to the Israelite 
city, secure more evidence as to the date of the fall of the Late Bronze city, and 
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possibly also date more precisely the great foss surrounding the Middle Bronze 
city, which suggests connections with the Hyksos defenses which Sir Flinders 
Petrie has discovered. 
TRANSJORDAN 

The great cities of the Roman period in the Transjordan region have long been 
among the most attractive sights in the Near East. The paucity of population 
and the barrenness of the steppe have contributed equally to their preservation 
and to their picturesque interest by contrast with their barren and uncivilized 
surroundings. Before the war, however, only surface exploration was possible 
owing to the unsettled conditions of the country. Now, with certain quite ordinary 
precautions, it is possible to travel and work anywhere in this region. Three 
expeditions are steadily at work, Italian at "Amman, American at Jerash, French 
at TeleilAt el-Ghassdl and the neighboring dolmen field. 


PETRA 

A large and well equipped expedition had been projected in 1930 for the system- 
atic excavation of Petra, the most intriguing site in all the near East. Unfortu- 
nately conditions have delayed the undertaking, it is to be hoped but temporarily. 

A preliminary investigation, financed by the Honorable Henry Mond, M.P., 
and directed by Mr. George Horsfield of the Transjordan Department of Antiqui- 
ties, was made in the spring of 1929 and some of the results have been published 
this year, revealing how much has been preserved at Petra besides what the visitor 
sees. Working for two months, the expedition made preliminary explorations and 
excavations, covering the geography, modern folklore, and ancient history of 
Petra. Dr. Canaan of Jerusalem has published in the Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society a very careful study of the topography of the region and the folk- 
lore so far as it attaches itself to places. Mr. Horsfield and Miss Conway have 
published in the Geographical Journal a summary of the archaeological results. 
The pottery found appears to range in date from the fourth century B.c. down to 
Christian times. The city walls of both Nabatean and later times were followed. 
They were found to be relatively thin, evidently serving not for defense against 
siege but against surprise attack. The Nabatean wall appeared to belong to the 
fourth or third century B.c. The later Byzantine wall enclosed a much smaller area. 

It was found that many of the caverns cut into the rock were originally houses 
whose facades or outer rooms were built of masonry. Out of over two hundred 
tombs explored two were found unplundered. In several tombs were remnants 
of incinerated bodies. One was discovered in which quicklime had been em- 
ployed. The excavators found many indications of the care and ingenuity with 
which the inhabitants had collected and preserved rain water. 

While evidence was not discovered by which to date any monuments exactly, 
all the finer ones were thought to have been built before the second century A.D. 
In general the architecture is quite different from that of Jerash, where the extant 
remains are largely of the second century a.p. Mr. Horsfield finds the more 
familiar Jerash dull and uninteresting in comparison. 

It is to be hoped that the systematic exploration of this site, which offers so 
much valuable material from both the artistic and the historical points of view, 
may soon be undertaken. The further publication of results of the preliminary 
expedition is awaited with interest. 


‘AMMAN 


The Italian expedition at ‘Amman was continued during a brief period in the 
summer. Further clearances were made at various points within the citadel. 
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Attention was devoted principally to the wall near the northwest corner, where the 
débris was cleared away and the size and strength of the wall made more evident. 


JERASH 

At Jerash the expedition begun at the instance of Yale University was continued 
for a period totaling nearly five months. It appeared for a time that the campaign 
against the locust invasion would absorb all the man power of Transjordan. Mr. 
Crowfoot, however, found that laborers were available and he worked through most 
of April, continuing and completing the work of the previous autumn on the 
churches of Jerash. However, duties connected with the British School of Archae- 
ology made it impossible for him to continue longer, and, as he was planning to 
undertake in the near future the direction of another major expedition in Pales- 
tine, he decided to withdraw from the Jerash enterprise. The direction was as- 
sumed by Dr. C. 8. Fisher, Professor of Archaeology in the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, and the writer. The expedition is to be a joint enterprise of 
Yale University and the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. Dr. 
Fisher went to Jerash in May and remained until early in July. Work was re- 
sumed in September and continued until December. 

While working at the churches, Mr. Crowfoot made preliminary soundings in the 
court of the Artemis temple. Two facts appeared: there was no evidence of paving, 
and the whole area had become a city dump and a pottery factory in Christian 
times. It was evident, therefore, that not many museum pieces could be expected 
from excavation there. However, in consultation with Mr. Crowfoot and Mr. 
Horsfield, it was decided to undertake the clearance of this site since the Artemis 
temple is one of the most beautiful and best preserved of the monuments of Jerash. 

The results have been all that could be expected. To provide a place for the 
dump an area eighty meters long and thirty meters broad, west of St. Theodore’s 
Church, has been cleared down to the rock including tombs and caves in the rock. 
Houses of Arab, Byzantine, and Roman times have been found, together with new 
inscriptions, several mosaic floors, vessels of pottery, and bronze, coins, and other 
small objects. No buildings earlier than Roman times were found. Hellenistic 
tombs proved that the city of that period was not to be found in this area. 

The most important building was a small temple belonging to an early, but not 
the earliest period of building. It was an apteral, tetrastyle structure, apparently 
of the Ionic order, with a colonnaded court enclosing only the front of the build- 
ing. The cella was narrower than the vestibule. Unfortunately only the north 
half of it could be cleared this season, and several problems as to its plan remain. 
A fine mosaic across the street from the entrance to the atrium of St. Theodore’s 
revealed the presence of an ecclesiastical establishment. A two-line inscription 
proclaimed, ‘‘I am the most happy place of the second rank of men choir singers.”’ 
Another room of this building with a mosaic floor runs westward beyond the pres- 
ent line of excavation. The Byzantine building was constructed largely of re-used 
materials on débris which filled the substructures of some fine Roman building. 
Chambers carefully and regularly cut into the rock were completed by means of 
excellent walls, vaults, and arches. Bits of plaster showed colors such as one 
finds at Pompeii and the house of Livia on the Palatine. 

Soundings were made at other points in the city to settle topographical problems, 
and a dozen tombs were cleared just outside the walls south of the southern temple 
and the great theatre. All had been entered and plundered, some quite recently. 
Therefore, little of jewelry or other intrinsically valuable articles was found, but a 
very considerable collection of lamps, pottery vessels, terracotta figurines, masks, 
and similar objects was made. 
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Half the southern colonnade of the Artemis temenos was cleared and trenches 
were run across the north colonnade. Most of the problems of the colonnade and 
its exedras have been solved, but the walls have been so completely leveled that not 
all is yet clear. The much more deeply buried west colonnade may preserve the 
secrets. The greater part of the temple outside the cella has been cleared, and 
many of the problems of its architecture solved. 

In front of the temple was a Byzantine pottery factory. Between the wings of 
the steps and near the kilns lamp molds and hundreds of lamps were found. In 
one place at the base of the temple portico one hundred fifty unbroken egg-shaped 
lamps of various designs were discovered, evidently from a potter's shop or store- 
room. Molds also of Christian votive plaques were discovered. 

A little distance in front of the temple steps Mr. Crowfoot made a sondage, dis- 
covering pottery kilns, one of which was within a circular wall of excellently cut 
stone, probably the structure which Schumacher took to be a round altar. Under- 
neath late and crude house walls Mr. Crowfoot came upon the base of a rectangu- 
lar structure with an excellent molding, which may well be the remains of the great 
altar. Unfortunately the expedition did not succeed in finishing the clearance of 
this area because of the time consumed in preparing a place in which to dump the 
débris. 

It is hoped that the complete clearance of the cella and the corridors of the 
temple, and the area immediately around it will solve the remaining problems. 
The removal of the great heaps of d‘bris and of the walls by which the Arabs 
turned the magnificent building into a fortress has made much clearer the beauty 
of its architecture and the meticulous care of its construction. 

TELEILAT EL-GHASSOL 

Over the results of one recent piece of excavation it seems possible that great 
differences of opinion will arise. Pére Mallon, 8.J., of the Pontifical Biblical In- 
stitute in Jerusalem, assisted by certain of his colleagues and by M. René Neuville 
of the French Consulate, the excavator of Wadi Khreitiin, has spent two months, 
one in the early winter, in November and December, 1929, and another in the 
early spring, March and April, 1930, excavating the Teleilat el-Ghassil, a series of 
“little tells”’ in the plain five kilometers east of the Jordan and about the same 
distance north of the Dead Sea. The tells lie at the edge of a plateau which runs 
back of them to the northeast. To the southwest the land drops away rapidly 
towards the shores of the sea and the river and is cut into many phantastie shapes 
by the rains of countless millennia. 

On the surface an occasional Bedouin burial is to be discovered and countless 
small heaps of ashes, doubtless remains of Bedouin campfires. The mounds are 
small and low, hardly distinguishable from the surrounding surface. In a few 
places vestiges of walis appeared. Excavation discovered that they belonged to a 
very early phase of the Bronze Age, if not to an earlier period. They represent a 
phase of civilization which arose and, after an occupation which made a deposit of 
not more than 2.50 or 3.00 meters, disappeared four or five thousand years ago 
leaving behind not even a name to mark the spot, for the modern name is that of a 
small shrub which grows in that region and is used for washing (ghassil). 

It must be admitted that when the very best is said for their progress in handi- 
crafts and arts they do not represent a very high development of civilization. 
There is no evidence that the place pessessed any system of defense. The walls of 
the few buildings excavated show fairly regular, rectangular plans, but the con- 
struction was extremely crude. They consist chiefly of rude, sundried bricks 
shaped by hand into rounded or flattened lumps. 
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The pottery is handmade, but far from representing the earliest stages of ce- 
ramic art. The clay was good, though in the majority of specimens mixed with 
small white particles of limestone or brown flakes of flint, and was usually well 
burnt to a clear red throughout. Naturally many pieces were rough and poorly 
shaped, but others again show real skill and a sense for artistic form. Some 
showed a regularity of shape, a thinness of wall, and an evenness of horizontal 
decoration which indicate the use of the potter’s wheel or something approaching 
it. One of the most characteristic shapes was an ugly conical vase or cup, five or 
six inches (12-15 em.) high, and three inches (7 cm.) across the top. The bottom 
was slightly rounded or pointed. It could only stand when thrust into the sand. 
Two specimens of well shaped chalices, or cups, with a base, and fragments of 
others were found. Another characteristic of the pottery was the frequent use of 
a very small lug, or ear, handle, either vertical or horizontal, pierced with a tiny 
hole. The customary loop handle is rare. Sometimes two or four small protrud- 
ing knobs took the place of handles. Various vessels had been set on woven ma- 
terials in the process of manufacture. 

The length of occupation could not have been very great, and little evidence of 
successive occupations was discovered. Yet the pottery appears to show certain 
stages of development and there is other evidence of more than one period of 
occupation. 

Only a very few pieces of bronze were found. There were large numbers of 
stone implements, bowls, mortars, pestles, saddle querns, rubbing stones, and 
spindle whirls or ‘‘loom weights.’’ The flint implements were of various kinds, 
chisels, scrapers, knives, drills. The so-called chisels are usually flat on one side 
and ridged on the other. The most common scrapers are fan shaped, well worked, 
with a prominent bulb of percussion and retouched edges. Microlithie drills 
abound. Many polishers were found and some partially, some wholly polished 
implements. There were bone drills and needles as well as pendants and other 
ornaments. Beads of stone and mother-of-pearl were found, and pendants, pec- 
torals and other ornaments. 

The bones of a large number of infants were found, usually within pottery jars 
or among potsherds indicating they had been buried in jars. Apparently the jars 
were placed in the floor of the house. A few adult bones were found, none of an- 
cient date so placed as to indicate regular burial. The severed head of a 
child of six or seven years was found in a jar which had been cut in two and then 
put together with the head inside. 

As in practically every Palestinian city, the houses were destroyed by fire. The 
timber supporting the earthen roof fell and deposited the earth on the contents of 
the rooms. 

The chief point of discussion with regard to Teleilat el-Ghassil is whether it is 
an Early Bronze or a Neolithic site. The crudity of much of the pottery points to 
the Neolithic period and two scholars whose opinions have great weight have ex- 
pressed themselves to me as unequivocally favoring that period. Others on the 
contrary, see close resemblances between the Teleilat el-Ghassil pottery and the 
earliest pottery of the neighboring mound of Jericho and believe the stone imple- 
ments and other objects found to point rather to the latter part of the Early 
Bronze period. The latter view is taken by those who would locate the famous 
pentapolis of Genesis 14 including Sodom and Gomorrah at the north end of the 
Dead Sea. Pére Mallon has recently begun work again at the Teleilat el-Ghassdl 
and we can only hope that further discoveries will provide more decisive evidence. 

The writer is indebted to Pére Mallon and M. Neuville for their courtesy in 
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showing him and members of the American School over the excavations. Full 
reports have appeared in Biblica. 


PREHISTORY 

The interest in Palestinian prehistory, which has been so marked in recent years 
has been continued in 1930. Mention has already been made of the work of the 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt, which has discovered much Neolithic 
material in the Negeb. It is vigorously debated whether the site of Pére Mallon’s 
excavation at the head of the Dead Sea is Neolithic or Early Bronze. Miss 
Garrod, Mr. Turville-Petre, and M. Neuville have been in the field and each has 
made an important contribution. 


MuauAret EL-WAD 

Miss Dorothy Garrod’s excavation of the prehistoric cave near ‘Athlit called 
Mugharet el-W ad, begun so fruitfully last year, has continued with equally valu- 
able results. Dr. Martha Hackett and Mr. T. D. McCown represented the 
American School of Prehistory. Shortly after the beginning of the work the 
number of flint artifacts harvested each day became so great that Mr. D. E. 
McCown of the American School in Jerusalem was called in to assist. The Ameri- 
can School and the writer are indebted to Miss Garrod for frequent courtesies in 
explaining the progress of the work. 

The clearing of the great cave was practically completed. The continuation 
of the excavation has not necessitated any changes in the conclusions reached on 
the basis of the first year’s work, but has amplified and completed them. It was 
found that the cave, which runs back with various irregularities and grottoes some 
sixty meters into the mountain, ran down to a rather narrow gully at the bottom. 
The floor of the cave as found was some eight or ten meters below the roof and 
under it the débris went down in one place to a depth of ten meters. In front, on 
the rock which sloped down rather rapidly from the mouth of the cave, was a ter- 
race formed of débris of occupation. 

Inside the cave, below the three meters of recent, Mesolithic, and late Paleo- 
lithic deposits, was the Mousterian stratum on which only a beginning was made 
last year. It proved to run down nearly seven meters at the deepest point, be- 
ginning with a ‘‘rolled”’ stratum of a few centimeters containing both upper 
Paleolithic and Mousterian flints. The lowest stratum represents of course a long 
period of Mousterian culture. A single tooth discovered in this stratum will 
probably prove to be Neanderthal. 

The Microlithie culture discovered during the previous campaign was found 
again in a pocket in the cave and especially in the terrace outside. Here after a 
meter or more of mixed débris, Microlithic and later, about a meter and a half of 
pure Microlithic débris were found containing large numbers of minute crescents 
and similar miniature artifacts, many sickle blades, two bone holders for sickles, 
in one case with parts of the flint blades still in place, but not a scrap of pottery. 
If it be assumed that the early Neolithic is distinguished by pottery, agriculture, 
and the domestication of animals, then here is a transition phase of considerable 
duration with agriculture but without pottery, the first civilization of its kind to 
be discovered. Whether the bow was used or animals domesticated is not yet 
clear. 

In connection with this Mesolithic culture other most interesting finds were 
made. Several burials occur, only one of which could be excavated this year. It 
was an almost perfect skeleton, the skull probably of Mediterranean type. But a 
few feet from this skeleton a small stone structure was found consisting of a few 
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flat stones undoubtedly placed together as a sort of wall only a few centimeters 
high. Just above it a very perfect cup had been cut into the underlying rock. It 
was some thirty centimeters deep and twenty-five or thirty centimeters across, 
running down to an almost perfect cone. Around it the rock had been cut away so 
as to have a rim a centimeter or so high and ten centimeters across. It bore not 
the slightest sign of use as a mortar. Indeed the pointed bottom precludes such 
use. One is almost driven to suspect a ritual purpose. Other apparently artifi- 
cial ‘cup marks’’ were to be found in the rock a short distance away. 

In view of the importance of these discoveries it is very fortunate that Miss 
Garrod can continue the expedition, again under joint auspices, during the coming 
spring. She hopes to finish the exploration of Mughiret el-WAd and its immediate 
vicinity and to undertake a similar but smaller cave near Zichron Ya‘qtb. 


ADEIMEH 

Last winter, while digging at Teleilat el-Ghasstil, M. Neuville and Pére Mallon 
availed themselves of the opportunity to visit the very large dolmen field at el- 
*“Adeimeh, at the edge of the mountains east of the site of their excavations. A 
report of their systematic investigations has appeared in Biblica (1930, part II). 

The large dolmen field on the plateau with over a hundred dolmens was seen and 
mentioned by de Sauley but apparently has not been visited since, and it has been 
confused with the much smaller group near Hesbin. M. Neuville and Pére Mallon 
not only examined a large number of specimens, but made soundings at a half 
dozen. In not asingle case did they find an artifact or a potsherd which could give 
an indication of date. In not a single case did they find evidence of burial. In 
several instances they lifted the stone which formed the floor of the dclmen. They 
found a bed of small stones, doubtless intended to provide a level support for the 
stone, and underneath that virgin soil or natural rock. Nevertheless, they still 
believe that the dolmens were tombs and that the cup marks often found on the 
upper surface of the cover-stone served to receive libations for the dead. 

A number of small, or false, cromlechs are to be found at el-"Adeimeh. Most of 
them were open and exposed, and by nature or man had been denuded of all evi- 
dences of use or date. However, one was found in a tumulus southeast of Teleilat 
el-Ghassiil, about half way to WAdi el-‘Adeimeh and therefore quite a distance west 
of the el-‘Adeimeh dolmen field. On the east side of it was a cist made of flat 
stones with the skeletons of a man and a woman both lying on the right side facing 
east. Inasmallerstonecist was theskeleton of an infant similarly placed. Pieces 
of cloth, a bracelet, and a necklace were found on the woman's skeleton, and at her 
breast were toilet articles, a spatula and a vial of bronze. M. Neuville would date 
the burials in the Late Bronze Age. No pottery or flint artifacts were found. 

In the neighborhood of the dolmen field is Khirbet ‘Adeimeh. It consists of a 
circular enceinte situated on one of the last spurs of the mountain range near the 
Wadi el-‘Adeimeh, where a warm sulfurous spring discharges its stream into the 
plentiful waters of the wédi. It was perhaps a place of pilgrimage like Bab ed- 
Dra‘ visited by Pére Mallon and Dr. Albright and described by Dr. Albright in the 
Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research V1 (1926), pp. 61 ff., and it may 
represent a sacred place connected with the great necropolis to which the exca- 
vated tumulus belongs. 

All through the necropolis except in the tombs themselves rolled Paleolithic arti- 
facts were found. In one place only, a little west of the dolmen field, among 
numerous chips of worked flints there were found a few pieces typical of the tran- 
sition from Early to Middle Bronze. Near one of the dolmens on the surface was 
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a bit of a basalt bowl comparable to a vessel found in the cave at el-Tawam 
in a Middle Bronze connection. 

The net outcome of the examination of all these megalithic remains is that the 
little cromlechs are connected with burials and that the megalithic monuments of 
this region so far as they can be dated belong to the Middle or Late Bronze period. 
M. Neuville believes, with Karge in his Rephaim, that the megalithic monuments 
are the work of Bedouin, but finds that the evidence connects them not with the 
third millennium, but rather with the second. 


Tue Kerizexn FIELD 

Mr. Turville-Petre, famous for his discovery of the Galilee skull, has also at- 
tacked the problem of the dolmen. Above the northwest curve of the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, ten or fifteen minutes walk from Kerdzeh, the ancient Chorzain, is a field of 
dolmens scattered here and there amid the great blocks of basalt which cover the 
hill. Mr. Turville-Petre has excavated a considerable number of them, especially 
some which were hidden under stone tumuli and might, therefore, be thought to 
have been relatively safe from disturbance. Unfortunately, the results, to be an- 
nounced later, have not apparently confirmed the common theory of early origin. 


CasTLEs 
Expeditions from abroad have given too little attention to the more recent 
periods of Palestinian history. But the Departments of Antiquities on both 
sides of the Jordan have very wisely taken steps to preserve certain of the medieval 
sastles, which form a most picturesque portion of Palestine’s archaeological inheri- 
tance. A couple of years ago the Transjordan Department under Mr. George 
Horsfield’s direction cleared and strengthened the Saracen castle at ‘Ajlan. 
This year, Mr. C. N. Johns, who assisted Mr. Horsfield, has cleared the remarkable 
Crusader castle by the sea at “Athlit. The native village within the ruins has 
been bought out and will be removed. The results of the clearances will be an- 
nounced in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, where Mr. 
Johns will also present an account of his studies at ‘Ajlin. Meantime it may be 
permitted to say that not a little of interesting material has come to light from 
Arab, Crusader, and later times. 
Unfortunately the exploration of monasteries carried on in 1928 and 1929 by 
Rev. D. J. Chitti has not been continued this year. 


VARIA 

Small finds of interest have been made. Pére Mallon has described a baptistry 
in a Byzantine church at Sbeita in the Negeb, where clandestine excavations have 
revealed the character of the structure (J.P.O.S. x, 1930, pp. 227 ff.). Mr. I 
Ben-Zevie describes (Q.S.P.E.F. 1930, pp. 210-14) reliefs from ancient synagogues 
found at Kefar Pekiin, or el-Bugei‘a, in northeastern Galilee. 

Two miles south of Jerusalem at the right of the road to Bethlehem just before 
it reaches Mar Elyds a Jewish Colony called Ramat Rachel is being built to house 
workers in Jerusalem. In digging a drain the workmen came upon ossuaries. 
Dr. B. Maisler was called to investigate. A careful survey of the immediate 
neighborhood, especially a low hill called Khirbet Salih, has revealed numerous 
cisterns and other underground structures, as well as excellent building stone 
and other evidence of occupation. The Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 
hopes to excavate the ossuaries and explore the region with some care. 

Last winter Professors Lake and Blake of Harvard with Rev. Professor Butin 
of the Catholic University of Washington, D. C., organized an expedition in order 
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to make an exhaustive search for further alphabetic inscriptions at Seribit. Pro- 
fessor Lake also visited the Monastery of St. Catherine and spent some time in 
Jerusalem in the study of miniatures and other matters paleographical. 

The prospects for excavation during the coming year are excellent. New en- 
terprises will be undertaken at Samaria by a joint expedition headed by Mr. J. W. 
Crowfoot and Professor Lake and supported by Harvard University, the Hebrew 
University, and the British School of Archaeology. Professor L. Waterman of 
Michigan University will attack the very attractive site of Saffdirieh, ancient 
Sepphoris. Dr. O. R. Sellers of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chi- 
cago and Dr. W. F. Albright will begin operations at Beit Sar, the Beth Zur of 
Maccabean fame. It is expected that nearly all of the 1930 expeditions will be 
continued. The harvest of results should be bountiful. 

CuesTeR C. McCown 
Director, American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem 
January 3, 1931 
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Correction to A.J.A. XXXIV, p. 525. 

Rembrandt und der Holliindische Barock by Schmidt-Degener (Studien der Biblio- 
thek Warburg) pp. 46, 26 pls. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1928. 5 R. M. 

The editor regrets that in the review ot this book the author's name was omitted. 


Art Stupres—MEDIAEVAL, RENAISSANCE AND MopERN. 1929. 

This last number of Art Studies might be called strictly mediaeval, the latest 
category being Gothic and the last date which figures in it falling before the middle 
of the Trecento. At the outset Mr. Friend continues his exposition of the Por- 
traits of the Evangelists, leaving it still to be continued; at the close Mr. Egbert 
presents a study of the North Italian Gothic Ivories in the Museo Cristiano, his 
interest being to prove them North Italian, at which he succeeds excellently well, 
but he also announces two more articles before his undertaking is accomplished, 
and the piece is presented as No. 5 in a set of Studies edited by Professors Morey 
and Baldwin Smith. Dr. W. W.3. Cook's Spanish altar frontal falls into its place 
in the sequence that he has been publishing here and elsewhere and that is an- 
nounced for publication as a monograph by Princeton University. The copious, 
careful and admirable work of Ernest De Wald on Pietro Lorenzetti cries aloud for 
its long-announced twin, the study of Ambrogio by George Rowley, who offers 
instead merely a sort of appendix thereto, The Gothic Frescoes at Monte Siepi. If 
this account reads too much like the Saturday weeklies or the Sunday syndicated 
newspapers with all their continued stories, the reason is easy to find. The re- 
maining two articles are: one on the /llustrated MSS. of Prudentius by Helen Wood- 
ruff, the other on a Gothic sarcophagus reworked from the antique by Marion 
Lawrence, itself a by-product of her doctoral dissertation done under the direction of 
Professor Morey. The entire number is a product, in the strictest sense, then, of 
Princeton University, and, roughly speaking, of the young generation; very valua- 
ble; each article is a contribution to the sum of human knowledge, with ample 
apparatus of illustrations and notes. 

Since the unity of impression, then, is not only inevitable but conscious, a gen- 
eral criticism is equally inevitable. In this sort of sumptuous and academic 
publication one has a right to expect certain things: (1) accuracy and ease of style, 
or whatever traits are the opposite of those called either ‘“‘slipshod”’ or “‘jargon”’; 
(2) illustrations large enough and clear enough to indicate the quality of the 
features exemplified as well as their existence—which raises the question whether 
the photostat is altogether a good thing; (3) accuracy of simple fact (which should 
prevent a reiterant association of Tours and Limoges with Provence as all in the 
South of France together) and a profounder accuracy of logic which would forbid 
building up arguments like the house of cards on the arguments of other people 
which are still unpublished, or indifference to the quality of the sources, whether 
a fruit of ripened scholarship or a first brilliant exploit. Yet certainly there is a 
difference in validity between two such judgments. For, after all, a learned dis- 
sertation is not (as some would have the Work of Art) merely an irresistible self- 
expression, but made for the good of others, and international in circulation, and 
must supply not only quantitatively but qualitatively what material is necessary 
wherewith to judge the argument. Nay more, there are categories like ‘‘ wide,”’ 
“‘ripe,”’ “urbane,’’ which every scholar has to meet, even though young, as best he 
can. Inexperience is to blame doubtless for the want of such English terms as 
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faldstool and cloth of honour and monstrance, with a good many others; and also 
for the difficulty in identifying saints as represented with or without emblems, where 
rather more than even the best work of reference is essential to understanding. 
Both these criticisms are intended as applicable to the book without discriminations 
which are odious. Meliora sunt vulnera, the proverb is somewhat musty; this 
general criticism of the volume is not put forward lightly, but because all the faults 
could be so easily rectified, once recognized for faults; and of course it represents 
only one ideal, the old tradition of scholarship, which few, however, would cate- 
gorically repudiate. 

On the other hand, the volume is interesting throughout, and only a low sort of 
pedantry would disparage that as praise. The loyal and refreshing return of in- 
terest in Central Europe is striking; so is the variety of topics within the field, 
sculpture in ivory and stone, fresco and panel painting, manuscripts as such and as 
pictorial. The Monte Siepi frescoes are no novelty, and the study of Prudentius is 
avowedly a reconstruction and rectification, closely argued, but the Gothic sar- 
cophagus is an oddity in itself and the method of investigation admirable. So is 
that in the matter of the North Italian ivories, decorous and convincing. Mr. 
Friend has the manner of one who knows, and who, moreover, has seen with the 
living eye the thing itself; all he says is stimulating, novel, and doubtless true, but a 
final judgment of the work must wait for the rest to be published. Mr. De Wald 
has done something final, admirable and very difficult, in erecting the lesser half of 
a couple to a place of great importance and interest: his criticism is not only 
technical but humanistic. 

G. G. Kine 
Bryn Mawr 


L’ ARCHITETTURA PROTOROMANICA NELL’ESArcato, by Giuseppe Galassi. Supple- 

mento III di Felix Ravenna, Ravenna, 1928. 

All students of mediaeval architecture are deeply interested in the problem of 
bridging what at one time was considered a gulf between late antique art and the 
early Romanesque art of the eleventh century. In recent years there has been a 
general tendency to study the monuments between the sixth and eleventh centuries 
and in so doing to form what scholars have called a “First Romanesque,” or a 
“Proto-Romanesque”’ phase in the development of mediaeval architecture and 
sculpture. This period or phase is especially important in Northern Italy, where 
the early Christian churches of the Exarchate furnish a terminus ante quem and the 
Lombard style of the eleventh century supplies a terminus post quem for the prob- 
lem. Within this problem a very real archaeological battle has been waged under 
the banners of Rivoira and Stryzgowsky. 

Hence Signor Galassi's effort to establish more accurate chronology for the 
buildings erected in the Exarchate between the sixth and eleventh centuries is a 
valuable contribution. His observations are based upon a careful study of the 
materials and elements which are used in these buildings and are formed with a 
knowledge of the bibliography and studies already published. His first chapter 
deals with the Ravennate church of San Giovanni Evangelista and the gallery 
which decorates its apse. This gallery, which recalls the tribune of the later 
Lombard apses, he dates as part of a rebuilding in the eighth century. The second 
chapter deals with the churches of the Exarchate which can be dated between the 
sixth and eleventh centuries. The third chapter is on the palaces and campanile, 
and the last chapter furnishes a survey and summary of his examination of the 
buildings. 
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While recognizing the obvious examples of Eastern influence in the architecture 
of Ravenna, Signor Galassi holds, and in so doing presents a careful study of the 
material to sustain his position, that the “ Protoromanesque”’ architecture of the 
Exarchate was the result of a natural deformation and change of the style of archi- 
tecture which flourished in Ravénna during the early Christian period. In seeking 
to sustain the creative continuity in the architecture of the Ravennate region from 
the sixth to the eleventh century he has brought together material which will prove 
indispensable to the student of architecture and architectural sculpture during the 
early Middle Ages in North Italy. 

E. BALDWIN SMITH 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


L’ ANCIENNE QatNa, OU LES Rutnes D’Et-Misuriré, by Le Comte du Mesnil du 

Buisson. Deuxiéme Campagne de Fouilles (1927). Haut-Commissariet de la 

<épublique Frangaise en Syrie et au Liban, Service des Antiquités et Des 

Beaux-Arts, Publications Hors Série No. 3. Librairie Orientaliste, Paul 

Geuthner, Paris. 125 Frs. 

There is cause for double satisfaction in the volume which is under review. It 
is evidence, in the first place, that a second archaeological campaign of considerable 
proportions has been carried to a successful conclusion at Mishrifé, the site of 
ancient Qatna. These ruins are important enough to warrant a thorough investi- 
gation. In the second place, the volume shows that a serious effort has been made 
to publish the results of the expedition. All interested in the recovery of the re- 
mains of older civilizations are made debtors to the author. His careful work has 
provided a definite aid to those engaged in the task of unravelling the course of 
history in the region where Qatna once flourished as an influential fortified com- 
munity. 

The different sections of this report, like those which deal with the first campaign 
at Mishrifé, were published first in Syria. Combined now under one cover they 
produce a volume which possesses unique features. It must be said, however, that 
certain advantages accrue from this method of presenting archaeological facts. 
The illustrations and classified summaries for each phase of the excavation appear 
in connection with the corresponding descriptive pages. Hence there is greater 
facility in grasping the assembled data. 

The detailed portions of the publication describe what was accomplished at the 
eastern and southern gates of the rampart, at the conical vault (La Coupole de 
Loth), and in the vicinity of the modern church. In addition there are reports of 
objects and structures which were brought to light at other places by means of 
soundings and trenches. Scientifie accuracy is enhanced by complete lists of the 
stone, bronze, clay, and iron objects which were unearthed. Pottery receives the 
special attention which it can now claim in the sphere of archaeology. The con- 
tents of one cuneiform tablet and one Egyptian inscription are published. Above 
all the report is to be commended for its numerous excellent photographic repro- 
ductions and drawings. 

RaymonpD P. DovuGHERTY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
DRESS AND ORNAMENTS IN ANCIENT Perv (Archaeological and Historical Studies), 
by Gésta Montell. Pp. 265. Oxford University Press (Géteborg, 1929). 


So much evidence is now scattered through museum collections and publications 
regarding the clothing worn in the high culture area of Peru that a stock taking of 
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information on the subject is a timely research. In this very thorough study, the 
author sets in order demonstrable facts, weighs the conflicting views on debatable 
points, and allows himself space to discuss basic theories of Americanists whenever 
these theories illumine the subject at hand. 

The chief sources of data are human representations on pottery, elements of 
clothing and ornament preserved in Peruvian graves, and literature of the Con- 
quest period. In many instances, these types of evidence supplement one another 
effectively. The drawings and photographs are well chosen, and there are about 
one hundred of them. Particularly valuable is the series of Incan scenes from the 
unpublished manuscript of the Peruvian Indian Huaman Poma de Ayala. 

The study progresses from an account of the primitive fisher peoples of the 
coast, to the early cultures of the northern highland and Tiahuanaco, thence to 
pre-Incan cultures of the coast, the Incan Age and Post-Columbian Age. 

The author devotes much attention to headdresses. In view of the great number 
of painted and modeled human figures from the coast, there has been some hope of 
finding in the headgear a key which could be used in close grading of social strata, 
trades, or degrees or rank of the wearers. But Montell writes that ‘it would be 
possible to examine a large collection of clay vessels from the northern coastland 
without finding two figures with exactly the same kind of headgear.” The author 
pays little attention to minor ornaments, because the archaeological material has 
been inadequately published, and further because he considers that ‘these objects 
seldom possess a sufficiently characteristic style for guidance as regards their 
chronological determination.” 

Of special interest is the conclusion that the Peruvian Indians practised tattoo- 
ing. Professor Henschen’s ‘* Report on the examination of a shaving of mummi- 
fied human skin "’ and three plates showing microscopic sections from the skin of the 
forearm of a mummy from Ancon are inserted as an appendix. 

This publication seems likely to have a career of usefulness ahead of it as a 
reference work, and it is therefore regrettable that no index was provided. 

Eminy C. Davis 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


OLBIA—AUSGRABUNGEN d. J. 1926, by B. Pharmakovsky. (Bericht mit 2 Pliinen 
und 60 Photoaufnahmen.) Published by the Board of Scientific Organizations 
of the People-Commissariat of the Ukraine, Odessa, 1929. 

B. V. Pharmakovsky was for more than thirty years the moving force in the 
scientific and systematic exploration of Olbia. In Russia he was a pioneer. 
Trained in the school of Dérpfeld in Athens, having had an experience of some 
years of exploration and excavation in his capacity as secretary of the Russian 
Archaeological Institute at Constantinople, he has made use of his accumulated 
knowledge and his excellent archaeological training in general for starting and 
carrying on the first systematic and scientific excavation of a large and flourishing 
classical city in Russia. 

Excavations in Russia are not of recent date. For more than a century both the 
Russian Government and some private amateurs have been engaged in excavations 
of classical sites and of Seytho-Sarmatian tumuli. An enormous amount of 
material has been collected—the beautiful collections of the Hermitage and of 
some important museums in other cities of Russia. These excavations, however, 
never had a systematic and scientific character. The aim of them was not to in- 
vestigate the history of a given place but to find objects worthy of being exhibited 
in the museums. This is the reason why very little excavating was done in the 
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ruins of the cities and very much in the cemeteries of the Greek cities and in the 
tumuli of the Scythians and Sarmatians, both of them very rich in objects of ex- 
quisite art and of gold and silver. 

So it was, until in the eighties of the last century scholars of the younger genera- 
tion began to clamor for taking up, alongside the routine-search for gold and 
silver, some systematic exploration of ruins of ancient cities. The government 
yielded. In this way were started the explorations both of Chersones in the 
Crimea and of Olbia at the mouth of the river Bug, the famous city of Herodotus 
and of Dio Chrysostomus. While the excavation of Chersones, because of some 
difficulties connected with it, never assumed a strictly scientific character, Pharma- 
kovsky at Olbia began his work with one and only one purpose in mind: to find out 
all that excavations could yield for the history and the topography of the city re- 
gardless of more or less sensational finds. 

It was easy to start work on these lines, not so easy to carry it out. If Pharma- 
kovsky was able to do it, it was because of his sacred enthusiasm and his uncom- 
promising attitude towards any attempt at linking his excavations back into the 
channel of digging for the museums. Olbia became his life work. Year after year 
he went to the place accompanied by a squadron of younger scholars and dug 
patiently the soil of the ancient town so rich in history and so very poor in spectacu- 
lar finds. The task was not easy. Olbia existed on the same spot for more than 
one thousand years, from the seventh century B.c. to the the third—fourth century 
A.D. It was at least twice utterly destroyed and for long years a field of haphazard 
excavations of archaeologists and of plunder by dealers in antiquities. 

The work lasted all told for more than fifteen years out of the thirty which 
elapsed between its beginning and the death of Pharmakovsky. Interrupted by 
the war and revolution, it was resumed by Pharmakovsky with the same enthusiasm 
as soon as the conditions allowed it. After his first stroke, which if repeated might 
have been and did become fatal, Pharmakovsky nevertheless went to Olbia again 
and worked in the ruins with the same energy and system as if years of life and work 
stood before him. The 29th of July, 1928, Pharmakovsky died and left his work to 
be carried on by the many pupils whom he formed both in his classroom and in Olbia. 

The report on review is his last report published after his death by Mr. Dlos- 
chewsky, one of his assistants, in the name of the Board of Scientific Work of the 
Ukraine. It is not an easy task to review this book. Like all the seasons of work 
in Olbia, the excavations of 1926 were only one link in the long chain, which was 
patiently built up by Pharmakovsky year after year. Section after section, few 
square feet at once, were taken up by Pharmakovsky in the large area of the an- 
cient city. This section Pharmakovsky never left alone before he got to the very 
last stratum, that of the seventh century B.c. It was not a large area all told 
which he excavated in this way in the many years of his exploration. However, 
each square foot of excavated soil furnished a group of facts which made more and 
more familiar to us the multisecular history of the city. Pharmakovsky had not 
the luck of finding one of the large public buildings or temples of the city. He did 
not look for them. Before attacking them he wanted to have an adequate idea of 
the historical development of the city, of its stratigraphy. And he got it. His 
successors may attack now some more promising parts of the city area. Their 
work will be easy after what has been done by Pharmakovsky. 

The same method was used by Pharmakovsky in exploring the necropolis. His 
aim again was to read in the graves the history of the city. In digging systemati- 
cally in the large necropolis of Olbia, so much ravaged by archaeological robbers, 
he was fortunate enough to find many hundreds of intact graves among many 
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thousands of graves plundered before him. The contents of these graves were a 
real revelation. From the late seventh century on, each century was represented 
by scores of graves, some of them full of interesting products of Ionian, Attic, 
Hellenistic and Roman art and industry in its multisecular evolution. For the 
history of pottery of various schools Olbia is one of the most important places, 
which ought to be better known to the students of ancient pottery. 

It is not my aim in this short review to give a general picture of what we learned 
from the excavations of Pharmakovsky on the history of Olbia, this outpost of 
Greek civilization in the steppes of South Russia. It cannot be done. Pharma- 
kovsky never wrote a comprehensive summary of his work or a general history of 
Olbia. The aim of this short note was to pay due tribute to the life work of one of 
the best archaeologists of Europe of the last fifty years and to remind the reader of 
the great historical importance of the work done by him in Olbia. 

M. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Tue Roya. Inscriptions OF SUMER AND AKKAD, by George A. Barton. Pp. 

xxii + 406. Yale University Press, 1929. 

In this convenient and well printed volume, Professor Barton has made accessi- 
ble to the English reader valuable source material hitherto embedded in magazines 
of learned societies or in French and German works. The documents were written 
in Sumerian and Akkadian anterior to the First Dynasty of Babylon. In the 
volume they are arranged chronologically and in part geographically. Many of 
the inscriptions belong to the Dynasties of Agade and Kish, the Patesis of Elam 
and Susa, the Kings of Guti, the Rulers of Lagash, and the Dynasties of Isin and of 
Larsa. On the left page the text is given in its transliterated form, on the right the 
translation is given with notes indicating the sources. Five indices are appended. 
Certain modern names of places are reproduced in their anglicized forms: Obeid 
(p. xix) which occurs later as Al-Ubaid (p. 357). 

The importance of the texts lies in the fact that they constitute our only source 
of information for this early period in the history of the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. They throw a flood of light on the religious and literary life of the day. 

The volume is the first of a series entitled Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions 
published by the American Oriental Society. The forthcoming volumes will be 
awaited with great interest by all students of the ancient Oriental world. 

Puiuip K. Hirt 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE EXCAVATIONS ON THE TEMPLE OF NABU AT NINEVEH, by R. Campbell Thomp- 
son and R. W. Hutchinson. From Archaeologia, Vol. LX XIX, pp. 103-148. 
Oxford, 1929. 

This is an account of an archaeological expedition conducted by the authors 
under the auspices of the British Museum. The digging centered in mound 
Kouyunjik around the Assyrian temple built in the eighth-seventh century and 
destroyed in the general débdcle of 612 B.c. The chief finds of 1927-28 are listed 
and described. The various inscriptions mostly on limestone slabs are carefully 
copied, transliterated and translated. Sketches of the pottery, stone objects and 
beads, together with pictures of the flint and obsidian implements, are given. The 
account closes with plans of Nineveh, the mound and the temple. 

“Hashamiyah”’ (p. 116, lines 12, 13, 15) should probably read Hashimiyah. 
There is no index. Pup K. Hirt 
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PHILOLOGICAL StupiEs IN ANCIENT by Mary Luella Trowbridge. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XIII, Nos. 3-4. Pp. 
206. The University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1928. $1.50. 

Whether it be through the workings of accident or design, this book of Dr. Trow- 
bridge’s has appeared at a moment when that humble commodity, glass, seems to 
be coming very much into itsown. Hardly a week goes by without the announce- 
ment of a monograph or handbook which is concerned with the study of glass, 
ancient or modern, oriental or occidental. Furthermore, the scientific treatment 
of this material and the business of manufacturing new varieties of it have assumed 
large proportions in modern industry. 

The book may be regarded as a philological complement to Anton Kisa’s ex- 
haustive archaeological study, Das Glas in Altertume. Dr. Trowbridge has made a 
thorough investigation of the literary passages wherein mention is made of this 
substance. These notices are very widely scattered and in many instances are 
almost valueless as sources of information. A good many are obscure in meaning 
or absurd of statement. Pliny, as might be expected, remains the chief fountain- 
head, while much of the evidence is furnished by mediaeval writers. A very care- 
ful sifting of the whole by the author does not yield a particularly abundant return. 
But the book serves, at the very least, as a useful collection of references for those 
interested in the topic. Perhaps one may be pardoned for harboring a feeling of 
doubt whether the results that have been obtained justify the great expenditure of 
effort necessitated by the quest. 

The Greeks of the Classical Age seem to have imported all their glass, much of 
which was used for the purpose of imitating semi-precious stones. Transparent 
glass probably came into use as early as the fifth century B.c., and blown glass 
first appears in the time of the Ptolemies. The processes of manufacture were 
perfected by the Romans. Though the use of the window-pane was not unknown 
to them, the commodity was very rare prior to the day of the great cathedral of 
the Middle Ages. An interesting question that remains unsolved is the source of 
the persistent ancient tradition regarding the manufacture of malleable glass. 
Is it possible that we are too dogmatic in rejecting it absolutely? 

Of this book it may be said in general that it is almost entirely free from errors 
and is scholarly in an eminent degree. So complete are its footnote quotations 
from Greek and Latin writers that it comes very near to being a full source-book 
for ancient glass. One is amazed beyond measure that a work of such compass is 
sold for so small a price. 

A. D. FRASER 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY 
Histoire DE L’EXxTREME-ORIENT, by FP. Grousset. 2 vols., pp. 770, 32 plates and 

6 maps. Paris, Geuthner, 1929. 250 Frs. 

A history of India, China, and Indo-China from the dawn of culture to the 
present day, provided with an excellent apparatus of maps, bibliography, and 
index; thus, one of those encyclopedic works that are almost impossible to deal 
with in a review, except at great length. It is a disadvantage of any such work, in 
a field where fundamental additions to knowledge are being made every day, that 
it can never be quite up to date. Only one who is in close touch with the present 
status of some particular problem, and with the literature of that subject as it 
appears, can use the book to full advantage. 

Thus, in connection with the Buddha image and school of Gandhara, M. Grous- 
set has not been able to take into consideration the very considerable more recent 
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literature in which the development of a purely Indian Buddha-Bodhisattva type 
at Mathura has been emphasized, uninfluenced by Gandharan forms before the 
middle of the second century A.p.; this massive indigenous type directly continues 
the tradition of older Indian art, and provides the essential foundations of the 
Gupta style, and so of all later Indian art and its derivatives; the absolute and rela- 
tive dating of the Gandharan and indigenous schools, and the details of the rela- 
tion between them are still matters of keen controversy. 

Again, in dealing with Cambodia (p. 562) M. Grousset is able to use the work 
of Stern, redating the Bayon and completely revising the chronology of other mon- 
uments, but is not able to use the later work of Coedés (La date du Bayon, in 
B.E.F.E.0., XXVI1D, in which it has been shown that the Bayon is of even later 
date than Ankor Wat, and together with Bantay Chmar and many other structures, 
must be attributed to Jayavarman VII at the close of the twelfth century, when 
Cambodia seems to have enjoyed a final period of unparalleled prosperity. 

Obviously, M. Grousset has often had to choose between conflicting theories on 
particular subjects, and specialists will sometimes disagree with him. For 
example, in view of the enormous importance attached to pramdna (strictly geo- 
metrical canons of proportion, which bulk very largely in the Indian technical 
literature on art) it seems to me definitely misleading to say that ‘‘la sculpture 
(indienne) . . . cherche ses mesures, non dans les proportions géom“triques des 
Grecs, mais dans les courbes vivantes qu'offrent la nature’’( p. 140). However, 
the opportunity of correcting this view is provided in the references given to works 
by Masson-Oursel and H. Zimmer; the latter's Aunstform und Yoga im indischen 
Kultbild is of fundamental value as an exposition of Indian aesthetic. M. Grous- 
set seems to me rather to miss the point that Indian art is always pure art, in the 
sense that it is not referred to natural appearances as a standard, nor can its de- 
velopment be correlated with greater or less degrees of the observation of nature. 

No one, however, can be a specialist in the whole of the vast field covered by 
these two volumes. The great value of the book for the specialist in a more 
restricted field is the fact that he is provided with a reliable work of reference to 
which he can turn for the essential data of contemporary history in other but re- 
lated fields. One cannot but recognize the synthetic vision as well as the patience 
and industry with which this history of half of Asia has been compiled; and in 
marshalling the facts, a very just sense of proportion is evidenced. The text is 
not a mere list of dynasties and dates, but as far as possible in the space available a 
history of culture and international relations; although naturally in the main a 
compilation, by selection and synthesis these volumes make a genuinely original 
contribution to the literature of the history of the world. 

A. K. CooMARASWAMY 
Mvsevum or Fine ARTS 
Boston 


FUEHRER DurcH GRIECHENLAND, erstes Heft: AtrHeEN, AkKROopPoLIs, by Otto 
Walter. Pp. 110, 10 illustrations, 1 table, 1 plan. Published by the author, 
Vienna, 1929. 6 shillings (Austrian). 

Lovers of Hellas will with one accord welcome the coming of a new and scholarly 
guidebook to Greece. The eminent director of the Austrian School in Athens has 
in preparation such a complete guide, of which this brochure is the first fascicule. 
It is to be hoped that the remaining parts will follow in rapid succession. 

Following the practical suggestions for a visit to Greece, there is a brief sketch of 
the development of the Acropolis in the time of Pericles (three pages). A short 
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history of the Acropolis, early and late, would have been very helpful. And this 
lack is only partly filled by the historical synopsis at the end. 

In coarse print the author presents the guidance needed by the average visitor to 
the Acropolis; in fine print the specialist in archaeology and the history of archi- 
tecture will find unbiased discussions of all the important problems connected with 
the buildings. 

The frequent misprints give evidence of regrettable haste in the execution of the 
book. These marks of haste are most unfortunate when they result in confusion 
of the points of the compass: as when, for example (p. 53), the Erechtheum is 
built ‘‘on the West half of the stylobate of the Old Temple’’; or when (p. 30) 
Hermes Propylaeus and the Graces are located ‘‘on the East side of the Propylaea”’; 
or (p. 75) the great altar is east of the Southeast corner of the Parthenon; or the 
Chalcotheca (p. 33) is West of the shrine of Artemis Brauronia. With similar 
haste the treasury is transferred from Delos to Athens in 465 B.c. (p. 63); and one 
wonders by what arithmetic 44 talents=three million marks. Again, it was not 
the Southwest wing of the Propylaea the completion of which Artemis Brauronia 
interfered with, but the Southeast; it was surely the Cyclopean wall and the 
sanctuary of the Graces that prevented the architect's execution of his plans for the 
Southwest wing. 

We may expect these and all the other oversights in this first brochure to be 
corrected when the entire guidebook is issued. It will be a treasure to countless 
visitors to Greece. 

WALTER MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


THE ScULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF THE GREEKS, by Gisela M.A. Richter. Second 
Edition. Pp. xxiii+613, figs. 767, with two maps. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1930. $12. 

It is a pleasure to express my hearty agreement with everything the reviewer of 
the first edition of this book (A. D. Fraser, in this JournaL, XX XIII, 1929, p. 
585) has said in its praise. It is certainly one of the most important works on 
Greek sculpture produced in this century. Some other books display as much 
erudition and possibly as full acquaintance with the monuments, but none, so far 
as I know, equals this in its sanity and freedom from vagaries and preconceptions. 
Moreover, it is well written and most admirably illustrated. The text alone would 
be an exceedingly valuable book, and the illustrations form a remarkable collec- 
tion of reproductions of works of Greek sculpture. 

The present edition contains the complete text and all the illustrations of the 
first, except the four colored plates. In the text and illustrations some corrections 
and improvements have been made, the plates are all grouped at the back of the 
book and paged consecutively with the text, an index to the illustrations has been 
added, and some additions have been made to the index of the text. It is a pity 
that it was impossible to retain the page numbers of the first edition, but the re- 
duced size makes the book much easier to use, and the reduced price makes it 
much easier to buy. All the changes are such as to add to its usefulness. 

Miss Richter’s sanity is well shown in her remarks (p. 237) about the ‘ Prokne 
and Itys”’ in the Acropolis Museum and its attribution to Aleamenes, and the same 
quality is displayed in her discussion (p. 286 f.) of the Agias and the Apoxyomenus; 
but why say that the inscription in Thessaly was ‘“‘a duplicate”’ of that at Delphi? 
The Thessalian inscription attributes to Agias five Pythian victories, but the 
Delphian records only three. If both are correct, the statute at Delphi must have 
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been made some years before the one at Pharsalus and can, therefore, hardly be a 
copy of it (see Wolters, Sitzb. Miin. Akad., 1913, iv, pp. 40-50). If Miss Richter 
is right in thinking that the Ganymede of the Vatican is not copied from a work of 
Leochares (p. 183), the attribution to that sculptor of the original of the Apollo of 
the Belvedere falls to the ground, which is, perhaps, just as well. 

Let it not be understood, because I approve of Miss Richter’s treatment of the 
evidence for attributing certain works to certain sculptors, that I condemn all at- 
tempts to identify the authors of extant works. That is far from being the case. 
Such attempts are often of great value; but their results are seldom such as to be 
proper foundations for further theorizing, and in a comprehensive work like Miss 
Richter’s fact and theory should be kept strictly separated. 

The limits of a brief review forbid further comments. Suffice it to say that the 
present edition is welcome as making an important book available to a greater 
number of readers. 

Harotp N. Fow.er 
WasuHinoTon, D. C. 


ROMANESQUE FRANCE: STUDIES IN THE ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY OF THE 
Twe.rtu Century, by Violet R. Markham, C.H. John Murray, London. 18 
shillings. 

This is a book which offers all the excursive charms of reading Baedeker or scan- 
ning through an encyclopaedia. No ironic condemnation is intended by this 
remark, for a comprehensive compilation, covering vast reaches of time, space, 
and knowledge, with all the knotty specialist's dilemmas smoothed over by a 
steady progression of fluent clarity, makes soothing and agreeable reading. And 
comprehensiveness is the chief merit of this book. In its ample five hundred pages, 
room has been found for an introduction covering such diverse matters as the cult 
of Mithras at Rome, early Irish culture, and the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius. There 
follows an outline of Gallo-Roman and Merovingian art, of the Carolingian Renais- 
sance, the founding of monasticism, pilgrimage routes, Arab science, the origins of 
Romanesque sculpture, Lombard art, the Crusades, and other subjects more 
strictly relating to Romanesque France. The remainder of the book is divided 
under six geographical headings, the schools of French Romanesque architecture, 
each in turn subdivided into chapters devoted to three or four individual churches 
of each school. Again there is no niggardly precision. The chronicle of a church 
site begins with its earliest record or rumour, carries through the Romanesque con- 
struction, and then goes on to narrate equally the Renaissance and modern history 
of the building, its patrons, famous visitors and events, and even the varying 
affability of present owners and guardians. It is a truly abundant treatment, 
which does not hesitate to include a whole chapter on the church of Brou, of the 
sixteenth century, for the quite adequate reason that it is a very interesting church, 
built by a remarkable woman. 

On the scholarly side, the author has been quite frank. She states in her intro- 
duction that ‘this book has no pretensions to the scholarship of a trained archaeolo- 
gist.” It is, then, a compilation rather than an original effort in archaeology. 
That the compilation rests on standard works, for the most part, is evident in the 
Bibliography, though there is a curious diffuseness in the selection. Most of the 
great disputed points in modern archaeology have been skirted by the safe method 
of intimating both sides of the argument without arbitrament. The amateur is 
evident, however, in the rather tentative use of architectural terms, as in the state- 
ment that a certain “chevet consists of an apse and a narrow transept.’ Also the 
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structural and practical problems are rather lightly sketched. But these weak- 
nesses of theoretical knowledge are compensated by a freshness of personal experi- 
ence. The author has taken the trouble to actually visit all these churches. Any 
true tourist will smile comprehendingly when he reads of that “gleeful spirit of 
‘On ne visite pas aujourd'hui,’ and a door slammed in your face.” 

One tendency of this book I wish to criticize most vigorously. It is the tend- 
ency to “liven things up.”’ I have the feeling that the writer, after producing a 
good sober narrative, has gone through the manuscript scattering bits like the 
footnote on page 14 which describes an imaginary conversation in the Stone Age 
between “Flint Arrow”’ and “ young Dolmen,”’ or the surprising image on page 59 
where “ Byzantine ivories, enamels, and mosaics hold the fort when other forms of 
art had suffered eclipse.’’ Medieval history is sufficiently vivid not te require this 
kind of enlivenment. 

I doubt if teachers will find the book useful for assignments. It is too diffuse. 
But it should make good collateral reading. Its chief value, however, will be as a 
handbook for the traveller, to whom the map, schedule of distances, glossary of 
architectural terms, dates, ete., should prove quite useful. 

GeorceE H. Forsytu, Jr. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Tue MerrorouitraN Museum or Art. HANpDBOOK OF THE CLaAssIcAL COLLEC- 
rion, by Gisela M. A. Richter New and Enlarged Edition. New York, 1930. 
This is the sixth edition of this Handbook, which originally appeared in 1917. 

It brings up to date the examination of the supremely important treasures of 

Greek and Roman Art in the Museum, in a very well written Appendix, which dis- 

cusses the accessions made since the last, or fifth, edition of 1927 (pp. 345-357). 

A new chapter is added, describing the Room of Technical Exhibits recently 

opened, which include unfinished examples of sculpture and vase-painting, bronzes 

restored by electrolysis, fragments of frescoes, and reproductions of ancient furni- 
ture, together with a group of forgeries, placed side by side with genuine pieces for 
comparison, the most important of which, perhaps, is the little maiden by Dossena 

(pp. 337-344). The rest of the Handbook practically repeats the 1927 edition, 

with the exception of the chapter on the Sardis Room, which has been entirely 

rewritten, with several new illustrations. The Bibliography at the beginning has 
been brought up to date, and is probably the best bibliography extant for students 
of archaeology. 

What has just been said about this part of the book may also apply to the text as 
a whole. As an introduction to the study of classical art, it takes a noteworthy 
place, and can well be used as required reading for college classes, even for those 
‘procul ab urbe studentibus.”’ Its clarity, and the beauty of the illustrations, 
make it possible to derive much useful information, even without the actual 
objects at hand for comparison. 

As a Gallery Handbook for use in the Museum, this reviewer has always con- 
sidered it unsurpassed, setting an example extremely difficult for other museums 
to follow. The technical processes of its manufacture lend great aid to its excel- 
lence. We have already considered the illustrations; in addition, the type is clear 
and extremely beautiful, the paper is remarkably good and the pagination beyond 
praise. From its first edition down to the present, it has always maintained the 
highest standard of scholarship, combined with a literary style that gives pleasure 
to professional and layman alike. STerHeN B. Luce 
RuopeE Istanp ScHoou or DEsiGn, 

Providence, R. I. 
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Earzty History or Assyria TO 1000 B.c., by Sidney Smith. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., New York. $12.00. 


Two important books, A History of Sumer and Akkad and A History of Babylon, 
were given to the world by L. W. King, one of the few really great assyriologists 
of the last generation. They were written direct from the inscriptions, of whose 
decipherment King was a master, but there was little of cultural history and less of 
interpretation. A third volume was to have been devoted to Assyria, but King’s 
premature death intervened. In its place we are to have a two-volume history 
by Mr. Sidney Smith of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum. The first volume deals with Assyrian history before 
1000 B.c. 

Even with the epoch-making discoveries of the Germans at Ashur, the first 
Assyrian capital, Assyrian history before 1000 B.c. can be made to cover but a few 
pages. The historian is justified in presenting the contemporary history as back- 
ground, but Smith has done far more. His aim, he tells us, ‘‘has been to give such 
a general account of recent discoveries as will supplement, without unnecessarily 
repeating, Professor King’s Sumer and Akkad.”’ Recently acquired knowledge of 
the early Near East is here summarized, but to fill in the details we must still turn 
to King’s book. 

In his own earlier days, Smith criticized severely other general works for not 
presenting sufficient bibliographical material and for failure to discuss rival views. 
His own pages are overloaded with the discussion of views propounded during the 
last half dozen years, to the degree that the course of development is often lost 
in the haze of contested details, but the older literature is rarely cited. His two 
main theses, that the Assyrians were not mere barbarians whose actions were due 
to blood lust but to statesman-like appreciation of the political situation, and that 
the Assyrians were not mere copyists of Babylonian culture but evolved a civili- 
zation of their own, were preached to an unbelieving world years ago; nowhere is 
there indication of this predecessor’s priority. The interpretation of the history 
along good nineteenth-century lines of Marxian economic determination is Smith's 
own contribution. 

Smith often refuses, and wisely, to decide between present-day rival theories. 
On the whole, his discussion is just and his decision sane, and some widely held 
beliefs are rightly rejected. The present reviewer would not accept certain 
interpretations, especially those of an economic nature, but in general the book 
may be recommended as a correct presentation of the facts and a sound discussion 
of the problems. 

In view of his earlier profession of faith and especially in view of the fact that 
his book has been preceded by no series of preliminary studies, his own references 
cannot be considered satisfactory. References to sources are rare, those to theories 
of the last few years more frequent. Since these theories are discussed in such de- 
tail in the body of the book, it is peculiarly unfortunate that one is forced toturn 
every time to the back of the book for the exact references. 

There is much of value for the archaeologist, apart from the historical back- 
ground. Archaeological source material, especially the most recently discovered, 
is well utilized. Here and there, in the concluding chapter ‘“‘ Assyrian Civiliza- 
tion”’ in particular, there are more general and thoroughly worth while discussions. 
The illustrations present much material published for the first time or taken from 
expensive volumes, a better grouping on the plates might have reduced the cost 
which may prevent the wider use of this excellent history. A. T. OLMSTEAD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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EXCAVATIONS AT OtyntTHUS. Part I. THe NEOLITHIC SETTLEMENT, by Georg: 
E. Mylonas. Pp. xvii-108; 2 color pls., 94 figs. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1929. $7.50. 

The author of this book assisted Professor David M. Robinson in the excavation 
of this site in 1928. The chapters (with their pages) are: I. The Site (1-6); II 
Architectural Remains (7-18); UI. The Pottery (19-50); IV. Figurines (51-62); 
V. Celts (63-75); VI. The Smaller Finds (76-82); VII. Affinities with Other Sites 
(83-97 A Selected Bibliography and an Index follow. 

The Neolithic deposit was divided by two ‘‘burned levels” into three sub- 
periods. After the destruction of the third Neolithic settlement, the site remained 
unoccupied till historical times. Though no break is evidenced in the continuity 
of the Neolithic culture, few will admit that ‘‘the similarity of the finds 
proves that the same tribes occupied the site all the time.” The houses were 
quadrangular with walls of sun-dried brick bedded on small stones, and roofed with 
reeds and branches, to judge by the scanty remains. Of especial interest is the 
Potter's Kiln, the earliest discovered on the mainland. 

The Neolithic pottery—represented by few complete vessels and numerous 
sherds—is hand-made and is classified under Monochrome, Incised, and Painted 
Wares. The Finer Monochrome Ware is subdivided into Burnished, Red-slipped, 
Black Polished (the finest pottery at Olynthus), and Unpolished. In the lowest 
stratum only Monochrome ware was found, and it averaged 93 per cent in strata 
Il and III. A small vase is said to be the earliest zoémorphic vase yet discovered 
on the mainland. Of course, there are several points provocative of discussion 
One may question the assumption that Painted preceded Incised ware, and the use 
of ‘‘freakish” and “weird” to designate handles. Binns and Fraser have shown 
that the black surface was not due to the application of carboniferous pigment 

A.J.A., 1929, pp. 1-9). A pardonable enthusiasm has led the author to use 

superlatives and rather extravagant praise in describing some vases and sherds 

The eight Neolithic figurines (of marble, stone, and clay) are assumed to repre- 
sent the earth-mother on the basis of the one anthropomorphic one (of clay), which 
may be female. The discussion of Neolithic celts from Olynthus and elsewhere is 


important 

In the final chapter, the author discusses the civilization of the Neolithic Olyn- 
thians and their cultural and racial relations with Thessaly, Macedonia, Thrace, 
the Danube Valley, the Black Earth region, and Asia Minor. The results of the 
study are interesting, even if they will not all meet with general acceptance. The 
first settlement antedates Troy I; floruit ca. 3000-2900 B.c. This Neolithic civili- 
zation had affinities particularly with Southeast Thessaly and the Black Earth 
region. The author is sure that the Neolithic Olynthians were not Indo-European 
because their religious ideas centered around a mother-goddess, as proved by the 
figurines, and because of the painted pottery. (A possible but precarious conclu- 
sion, since only one figurine was anthropomorphic and of indeterminate sex, and 
painted pottery was absent in stratum I and averaged only 3 per cent in the later 
periods The Early Helladic name Olynthus was transferred from near-by Agios 
Mamas to this site by Hellenic settlers. 

The criticisms are relatively few and chiefly concern theory and interpretation. 
The author sometimes uses a previously advanced hypothesis as a fact by which 
to prove a point, and the word “ prove” is occasionally used where ‘‘may indicate”’ 
seems preferable. The title of Childe’s work should appear on page 26. Reference 
to Blegen is omitted in connection with Nemean pottery (pp. 32, 88). Read 
“‘graphite”’ for ‘‘graffite” (pp. 49, 50, 105). The long note on Dikeli Tash (p. 44) 
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might better be placed on page 21, where this site is first mentioned. A map 
showing Erésd and other sites would have greatly enhanced the work. The value 
of this work lies in its detailed description of the “‘finds.”’ After all, an early and 
detailed presentation of the evidence from an excavation is the important thing, 
and this Dr. Mylonas has given us in this contribution to the study of Balkan 
Prehistory. 

J. Penrose HARLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


CHINESE PAINTINGS IN AMERICAN CoLLecTions, by Osvald Siren. 200 illustra- 
tions. G. Van Oest, Paris and Brussels, 1927. 


Chinese Paintings in American Collections by Professor Osvald Siren is further 
evidence of how indispensable Professor Siren has made himself in the field of Far 
Eastern Art although in this production the chief credit ought to be paid to Mr. 
Okakura and Mr. Lodge, whose years of study formed the main foundation for 
this catalogue of paintings. For a long time most of the students in the field have 
had access to the cards of information concerning the Chinese paintings in the Freer 
Gallery and the Museum of Fine Arts and have gratefully used this material 
which Professor Siren with his usual industry and assiduous gift for assembling 
data has now made available in book form. 

Unfortunately the catalogue is not nearly so comprehensive as the title— 
American Collections—might imply since the two hundred illustrations have been 
chosen exclusively from the Freer Gallery and the Museum of Fine Arts with the 
exception of four examples from the Metropolitan Museum, one from the Fogg 
Museum, and two from a private collection. Despite the excellence of our two 
major collections they were both built up by pioneer collectors under the belief 
that the paintings were originals of the T’ang and Sung periods whereas more 
recent criticism, chiefly by Mr. Lodge, has reclassified them as copies in the 
style of those periods with the result that these two collections, taken alone, offer 
excellent material for the study of early design but are very weak in first-rate 
examples of Yiian, Ming, and Ch’ing painting so highly prized and collected by the 
Chinese themselves. 

The notes accompanying each illustration are most valuable since they give the 
media, whether on silk or paper, whether in colors or ink, and the sizes together 
with: (1) the traditional attributions, (2) the present officially accepted attribu- 
tions, (3) the comments of the museum authorities, (4) critical observations by 
the author. 

A typical note will illustrate: 

“Plate 19. (M. F. A. 14.49.) 

Sung dynasty. Style of Li T’ang (ca. 1100-30). 

Two Boys HerpinG A WaTER-BurFALo Butt, Cow anp Catr UNbER WILLOws. 
Ink and slight colour; paper kakemono, 0.43 x 0.37. 

L: (Lodge) Eighteen Ch’ien Lung seals and an appreciation by the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung on the picture. Above, is an inscription by Kao Lien, who attributes 
the picture to Chang Fu, a late T’ang painter, noted for his pictures of pastoral 
life. 

“It seems safer, however, to assign the picture to Sung times. It may be com- 
pared with M. F. A. 12.893 by Li T’ang, making allowance for the difference of 
effect due to the use of paper and silk. It seems to be a part of a makimono. Kao 
Lien, of Ch’ien T’ang, was a Ming connoisseur and writer on miscellaneous 
subjects.”’ 
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This kind of information is most valuable and is succinctly stated, allowing only 
one possible criticism by the hyper-critical, that for completenesss the inscriptions 
and the comments or appreciations should have been translated. These contribu- 
tions by our two ablest curators of Chinese painting make Professor Siren’s cata- 
logue a most important addition to the scanty literature of the subject and the 
illustrations themselves, in spite of the inferiority of the reproductions, fill a long- 
felt want for photographic material, especially on behalf of Far Eastern and 
European students for whom photographs from the museums are too costly or not 
readily available. It is to be hoped that similar catalogues of the large private 
collections of Chinese painting will be issued in the near future. 

The introduction and the comments by the author are the most disappointing 
parts of the catalogue. It is always embarrassingly difficult to be fair to Professor 
Siren’s books on Chinese art and especially to this one, so obviously put together 
quickly, because one feels that the author has so much more to give than he has 
taken the time to offer. Sound stylistic analysis from a sinologue is generally 
not to be expected but Professor Siren’s training has been that of an art critic 
and his avowed purpose in the foreword is to place emphasis in his comments 
‘‘more on the artistic interest of the pictures than on their historical associations 
or iconographic derivations.”’ Therefore one would expect something more than 
the average comment such as that for Plate 162: ‘‘A broadly dashed-off picture. 
The design is rather original and truly expressive, but the execution is somewhat 
superficial, even a little raw. But it is the work of a skillful man of the brush.” 
Of course such casual comment might be excused if it were not that the author 
often neglects many opportunities for constructive criticism when he essays more 
elaborate stylistic analysis. Plates 19 and 25 are both attributed to Sung and 
called ‘‘stylistically closely related’’ and similar in design, when apparently all 
that they have in common is the presence of herd boys, willow trees, and water 
buffaloes. In fact the contrast between the two paintings presents a striking 
illustration of the fundamental differences between the Sung and the Ming styles. 
The whole conception in Plate 25 is focussed upon the essential idea, with that 
characteristic Sung suggestion in the vanishing ripples of the stream of something 
beyond the here and the now, while the painter of Plate 19 has a discursive, almost 
a casual interest in all the objects within his design, without any clarifying selec- 
tion or sequence, and all the motifs betray the Ming tendency to crystallize and 
to suffer from over-contrast. The accent in the ink of the water buffaloes even 
suggests Ashikaga by its brittleness, and the treatment of ink in the willow leaves 
results from the breakdown of light effects not developed before the fifteenth 
century. The difference in design is vital. One is a dead balance of things almost 
symmetrically arranged and the other has the moving focus from solid to void so 
essentially Sung in composition. Even if Plate 19 is a part of a makimono as Mr. 
Lodge surmises, the contrast remains in the relationship of parts which is the very 
touchstone of Chinese landscap? painting. In extenuation for the weakness of 
Professor Siren's stylistic observations, it should be noted that no adequate 
stylistic analysis of the fundamentals of Chinese painting has ever been published 
but at least one ought to expect a sensitive realization of its subtleties and an indica- 
tion of the basic principles which might serve as a stimulating guide for the serious 
student. 
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KaIsER, Rom tunp RENovATIO, by Percy Ernst Schramm. 2 vols. Studien der 

Bibliothek Warburg. B.G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1929. 

The scope of these two volumes is in the main historical rather than archaeologi- 
cal, inasmuch as they deal with the concept of aurea Roma, caput mundi, which was 
fostered during the Middle Ages, notably in the reign of Otto III. But the au- 
thor’s able presentation of the subject has significance for archaeologists also, 
since he maintains that one outgrowth of this concept was a renewed interest in the 
customs and antiquities of ancient Rome. He brings forward convincing evidence 
to show that the kernel of the Graphia Aureae Urbis Romae was a Libellus de 
Caeremoniis Aulae Imperatoris, based on material drawn from Isidore, Servius, 
Vegetius, Jerome, and the Bible, and written by an anonymous author in Rome 
about 1030; that a list of Wirabilia Urbis Romae was made about 1140, probably 
by Benedictus Canonicus of St. Peter's; and that the Graphia-Libellus and the 
Mirabilia were combined about 1155. He also shows the close connection between 
these works and a number of other antiquarian writings which gave special atten- 
tion to the topography and monuments of Rome. 

Schramm gives a full account of the available manuscripts of the Graphia and 
prints the complete text in its three divisions: A. Historia Romana a Noe usque ad 
Romulum; B. Mirabilia Urbis Romae; C. Libellus de Ceremoniis Aule Imperatoris, 
with critical and explanatory notes (II, 68-104). He also lists other literary work 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries dealing with the topography and history of 
ancient Rome and discusses in detail a number of the authors of this period (II, 
45-51). He notes that Benzo, Bishop of Alba, spoke of monuments like the tomb 
of Hadrian and the Porta Appia by names which, even though not absolutely 
correct, reflect the usage of classical times (I, 265) and that Petrus Diaconus, 
librarian of Monte Cassino, was especially interested in ancient buildings and tried 
to give information about their location and history (II, 39). He quotes the com- 
ment of an anonymous writer on the clear and beautiful carving of the arch called 
‘Septem lucernarum” (II, 47) and recognizes the aesthetic appreciation of ancient 
art in the verses of Hildebert of Lavardin (II, 51), and he finds it significant that 
the first attempts to preserve Roman monuments (namely, the column of Marcus 
Aurelius and Trajan’s column) were made in the twelfth century (II, 50-51). 
The arrangement of the book, with full table of contents, chapter headings, and 
running titles, is admirably clear, and there is an unusually complete set of indices 
at the close. 

CorNELIA C, COULTER 
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MEMOIRES ARCHEOLOGIQUES PUBLIES PAR L’EcoLe FRANCAISE EXxTRiME- 
OrtENT, Tome II. Le Temple d’Angkor Vat. PReMIrRE PARTIE: L’ ARCHITEC- 
TURE DU MONUMENT, 2 vols., with an introduction by Louis Finot. Pp. 41, 150 
pls. Paris, les Editions G. Van Oest, 1929. 

The chief interest of this book lies in the superb collection of plates which 
accompanies M. Finot's historical résumé of the monument. The publication of 
these photographs is the result of the efforts of the French School in restoring and 
preserving the temple over a period of some twenty years. 

The introduction includes a discussion of the origin of Angkor Vat as well as a 
thorough documentation of it. It is possible to date the building on internal 
evidence in the reign of two Khmer rulers, Suryavarman II and his successor, 
Dharanindravarman II, or roughly between 1112 and 1180. The structure’s origi- 
nal purpose was that of a summer palace, which was converted into a Buddhistic 
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temple and monastery at a later date and it is this combination, palace-monastery, 
that the present name implies. 

As regards written evidence, our first reference to the monument occurs in the 
journal of a Chinese traveller, Chou Ta-kuan, who visited Angkor about the year 
1295. Then, for more than two centuries there are no traces of records until the 
appearance of Portuguese and Spanish missionaries towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. It is possible, however, to supplement these late literary sources with 
information to be gained from inscriptions set up in the temple dating from approx- 
imately 1550 to about the middle of the seventeenth century. From this time on 
an increasing number of missionaries and travellers were attracted to the site but 
it was not until the last century that the more studious among them began to 
include precise descriptions in their accounts of Angkor Vat. The latter are con- 
sidered in detail by M. Finot since they lead to his concluding remarks on the sys- 
tematic clearing of the temple region and the restoration of the various buildings 
begun in 1908 under the direction of Jean Commaille, the first conservateur of 
Angkor 
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